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CHAPTER XXXV. 


A TELEGRAM FROM THE COURT. 


Basen shades of the October afternoon had gathered on the Temple 
when Philip Connell quitted his chambers for Miss Agate’s 
house, arm-in-arm with Frank. The London twilight seemed intoler- 


ably thick and sultry after the comparative freshness round the 
paternal domain of the Connells, even in dirty Coltburn. 

The lamp was already lit in Miss Agate’s parlour, but the curtains 
were not yet drawn, and as the cousins drew near the house, they got 
a full view of the quaint interior. Miss Agate sat at her writing table, 
her clasped hands lying on a huge volume open before her. She was 
talking earnestly, yet with that calmness which is always the sign of 
intensest feeling in women of her type, to her attendant, Mary Davies. 
Davies was not standing in her usual humble, deprecating attitude, 
but was sitting in a chair, with bent figure, as if some burden of grief 
er terror had crushed all ceremony out of her. 

“IT wonder what is up,” whispered Philip as he rang the bell, which 
was not answered so promptly as usual, and it was Miss Agate herself 
who opened the door at last. She brought her accustomed bright, 
yet wistful face to welcome them. 

“‘T am so glad to see you,” she said. ‘Oh, so glad!” 

, She walked before them into the little parlour, empty then. 

“If there has been anything troubling you, Miss Agate,” said 
Philip, “you should have let me know about it at once.” 

He spoke with simple sincerity. He had a deeper regard for the 
little lady than she realised. Gertrude Agate never expected anything 
for herself from anybody. 

“It has only happened lately,” she answered. 

“What is it? Nothing wrong with your brother, I trust?” 
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“Oh no,” she replied. ‘It is really nothing wrong with anybody, 
only it is an unaccountable thing, and seems to indicate that some 
sort of mischief may be brewing somewhere. I think it was incautious 
of me to tell Davies about it. She has taken it up with so much 
terror as to quite unnerve me. And I suppose sensible people should 
be above being frightened by anonymous letters.” 

** Anonymous letters!” echoed Frank. 

Miss Agate turned upon him brightly. 

“Yes!” she said. “It’s very dreadful, isn’t it? But I suppose 
such things have to be encountered sometimes, like mud and dust. 
They only began to come three or four days ago. But they come 
now regularly every morning. And their purport is, that I should 
take Evelyn from Ravenscourt. They beseech me, appealing to my 
feelings—they threaten me, appealing to my terrors; but that one 
thing is always their burden.” 

‘What is their postmark ?” asked Philip. 

‘Each letter has a different one,” she answered, “ but all date from 
villages near Ravenstoke. Davies knows all the places.” 

‘J don’t like to be suspicious,” said Philip, ‘though human nature 
generally justifies it: but is it possible that Davies herself has any 
hand in getting these letters sent to you? She was very fond of 
Miss Evelyn—is she determined to get her back at any cost? Or, 
stay! Did you not say that she had once lived in those parts—can 
she have some idea that Miss Evelyn may hear some story of her 
past life, which might cause you to part from her?” 

Miss Agate shook her head. ‘I am sure that your last suggestion 
is groundless,” she said. ‘Mary knows me much too well to dream 
that I should turn against her for any past story, after her long, 
harmless years of patient toil beneath my own roof. Besides, she 
had grown reconciled to Evelyn’s absence.” 

“Can you let me see these letters ?” asked Philip. 

“‘Certainly,” answered Miss Agate, rising. And Frank noticed 
that they were not stored among any of her papers, but that she 
fetched them from a little bag hanging beside the fireplace, in which 
she usually kept nothing but waste paper. She carried them by the 
tips of her fingers and dropped them swiftly on the table. 

There were three of these letters. Each was on only a half sheet 
of paper. As Philip read each of them, he passed it on to Frank. 

The messages were short enough. ‘The first ran: “As you value 
he happiness and welfare of your adopted niece, send for her from 
Ravenscourt.” 

The second was: ‘Take a word of advice, or you will rue it. 
Send for your adopted niece before evil befals her.” 

“This came this morning,” said Miss Agate, as she opened the 
third. ‘London is the place for Evelyn Agate. Keep her under 
your own eye. Beware of any face that may come to your house for 
the first time at this period.” 
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Each missive was written in the same large, scrawling hand which 
Philip and Frank had learned to recognise—the horrible caricature of 
the late Squire’s caligraphy. The two young men looked at each other. 

“Do you wonder at my alarm?” asked Miss Agate. 

Philip had rapidly made up his mind that something must be told. 

“We have been growing accustomed to similar mysteries,” he said, 
lightly. ‘‘My mother’s governess received a letter only the day 
before we left Coltburn. I must confess that I fear this annoyance 
is due to an indiscretion committed by myself, Miss Evelyn and my 
sister. A woman came to our town professing to be a fortune-teller, 
and we foolishly consulted her. Since then, we have had some 
unaccountable vexations ; and the worst of it is, they have not been 
confined to us, the real culprits.” 

“Evelyn never told me a word about all this,” said Miss Agate, 
with a tone of reproach in her voice. 

“Why should she?” asked Philip; ‘there was really nothing to 
tell. I don’t suppose she set much store by her interview with the 
woman, and Miss Evelyn knew very little of subsequent events, for 
my father did not choose that a young lady, a guest in his house, 
should be worried by hearing of this kind of thing.” 

‘Evelyn seemed to enjoy her visit to Coltburn so thoroughly,” said 
Miss Agate. ‘The only trouble she alluded to, was some alarm of 
people—burglars, I thought—lurking about the house at night. Do 
you think that had anything to do with this fortune-telling affair?” 

“That we cannot tell,” Philip answered, briskly. ‘‘ That is exactly 
what we are trying to find out. We have our own suspicions, and 
have communicated them to the police.” 

“If this all originates in that fortune-teller,” said Miss Agate, “‘it is 
probably only a vulgar plot to mystify and defraud. Yet one gets 
timid. Especially with Mary Davies, weeping and wailing, and 
declaring that there is'a curse over Ravenstoke and ” she paused, 
suddenly remembering Frank. So she broke off with a question : 

“Do you really think I need not be afraid ?” 

Frank blushed to the forehead. Thinking constantly over these 
mysteries, he was beginning to see a certain method in them. He 
did not forget the message that had been found with the buried gold, 
nor yet the witch’s hints during his personal interview with her. 

“T don’t think there is any fear,” he said, hesitatingly. ‘The 
anonymous letter to—my aunt’s governess, was in much the same 
strain. She had happened to pass through Ravenstoke once, and had 
seen a figure, which it appears passes for our family ghost. The letter 
warned her that such a sight boded special ill to anybody not of the 
Raven race.” 

Miss Agate mused. ‘That same cry of danger at Raven!” she 
said. ‘And, of course, Evelyn is not of the Raven race. But then 
you don’t believe in the ghost at all, Mr. Raven, do you?” 

“Tt seems there can be no mistake about the appearance of a 
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mysterious figure of some sort,” answered Frank. “As to its being 
a ghost, I think I have not quite made up my mind. Of course, one 
doesn’t believe in such things in a general way, and yet ¥ 

“One generally has one’s own ghost story that one does believe,” 
chimed in Philip. 

“Can there be anybody at Raven who could find it to their 
interest to get Evelyn withdrawn?” mused Miss Agate, ‘anybody 
who may have been carrying on little peculations, which the presence 
of an active and acute young lady might check? What do you think 
of that suggestion, Mr. Raven?” 

“Oh no,” cried Frank, warmly, ‘the servants are all old servants, 
who could be trusted with untold gold.” 

“Possibly better than with carefully counted gold,” said Philip, 
drily. But the sarcasm fell unnoticed, for there came a sharp, hurried 
knocking on the wall of the room. , 

Miss Agate rose hastily. ‘It is only my poor brother,” she said. 
“T will go and tell him that I will be with him in a few minutes.” 

She went out and came back hastily. The gentlemen had risen. 

“No, no,” she said. ‘ My brother only wants to speak with me, 
and I will go to him presently. I can’t let you go without consulting 
you definitely. You really do not think I should send for Evelyn? 
It seems like an insult to your family to ask such a question,” she 
added, turning to Frank. ‘I should be sorry to send for her. 
Evelyn seems so thoroughly happy. Each letter is brighter than the 
last. What have I to offer her in exchange for all she has there? But, 
then, this mysterious snake—this spy—this traitor—hidden some- 
where in the grass! And this story of the baleful ghost! Evelyn 
wrote something about it once, but I took it to be merely some old 
wives’ tale. And she has alluded to it again in the letter I had 
last.” 

“‘ Ah, you promised to read us that letter,” said Philip, interested. 

“So I will,” answered Gertrude Agate, drawing it from her pocket. 
_ But she could not hand them Evelyn’s letter to read, because there 
were sundry phrases disparaging to Mrs. Raven and Leonard. She 
had judiciously to choose extracts. 

“Everything here is very beautiful just now. The nights are frosty 
already, but the days are bright and fair. Mrs. Raven has had some 
new damask put on the drawing-room furniture—splendid stuff, 
which cost, I know not how much per yard.” 

Then a little skipping was required. 

**T get on famously now with the old woman, Charity Hale, whom 
I didn’t think I should like at first. Her dry, hard manner, which I 
fancied was insolence, is only her way. Tell Mary Davies that Mrs. 
Hale has taken me to see her old friend, Eldred Sloam. Don’t you re- 
member how queer she turned that night when I teased her about 
him ?” ‘ 

“I didn’t tell Davies anything of the sort,” interposed Miss 
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Agate, parenthetically. ‘It is only Evelyn’s nonsense,” and she 
resumed the letter : 

“This Eldred Sloam has been very ill. He hurt his leg running 
away from something when he was tipsy. Popular report at once 
whispered that it was the famous family ghost. Nothing was to be if 
seen afterwards but a wheelbarrow standing on end. I went to see | 
him with Mrs. Hale, and he behaved like a delirious lunatic when 
he saw me.. The family are very good to him. Mr. Leonard has 
once threatened to turn him away; but they know better than not 
to be kind to him, for ——” again a judicious omission on Miss 
Agate’s part. “The ghost I mentioned as ‘walking’ is still going 
about. But now there are said to be two more ghosts in addition ! 
The latest arrivals from Spiritland are a young man, and a woman 
who is attired in a green gown: age uncertain. The village nerves 
are shaken to the last degree This last report came to Mr. Leonard’s 
ears, and he is very angry: he thinks it all nonsense. Mrs. Raven 
takes these stories to heart, somehow, though one ‘cannot imagine she 
can be frightened by such things.” 

“There,” said Miss Agate, “I think we must wait a little, and see 
what comes next. My nerves have grown quieter in merely talking 
out the whole thing. And now you are in town, I shall not feel so 

lonely in the matter: there is somebody to appeal to. Of course, 
I could not discuss things relating to your family with anybody un- 
connected with it,” she added, turning to Frank. 

“Miss Agate,” said Frank, earnestly, “‘I don’t believe there is any- 
thing at Ravenscourt that need alarm you. But you know there are 
histories and tragedies in all families.” She smiled: for he quite 
forgot her own story ; and he went on to say, with some excitement, i 
‘“‘ Perhaps I shall have one to tell you some day. Your niece may 
have one, too.” 

“Must have one,” said Miss Agate, calmly. ‘ The facts of Evelyn’s 
life prove that. It will be odd if that history comes to light when 
we have quite left off expecting it.” 

There came again that © “heavy knocking at the wall. This time 
the raps followed swiftly and sharply ; there was no mistaking the 
peremptoriness of their summons. Miss Agate ran out of the room 
without a word. 

“We must go the moment she comes back,” whispered Philip. 
They could hear voices in the adjoining chamber: the one, thin, 
shrill, and excited ; the other, soothing and sweet. 

Miss Agate returned presently, with a slight appearance of agita- 
tion. “I must not detain you longer,” she said ; “ my poor brother 
has asked something he never tasked before—never once all these 
years. He actually wanted to’ know who was in here: he had heard 
a voice, he said, and must know whose. it was. He must have heard 
all the voices always, but he has SYS . noticed one | ‘before. He is 
trembling. Some tone must have struck his wandering fancy. I 
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think I must go and sit with him, and talk about Simonides and 
Theocritus. I always keep him off the Greek tragedians ; his own 
history is too like them. Come back as soon as you can.” 

**We were forced to come away in the conventional manner, I 
suppose,” said Philip to Frank, as they walked homewards, “for she 
would not have allowed us to stay. Nevertheless, Mr. Agate has 
once been the victim of a terrible mania, and one always wonders 
whether any agitating circumstance might not bring back the attack. 
But I am sure his sister would even die in his service ; and it could 
not be harder than the life she has lived for his sake.” 

The Temple Chambers were in gloom when they re-entered them. 
| But, even at the first moment, there was light enough for Philip to see 
a yellow envelope on the table. He pounced upon it. Telegrams 
were not so common in those days as now, and an air of disaster, or 
at least of destiny, hung about them. 

It was for Frank, from Mrs. Raven, and it summoned him thus: 
“*Come to Ravenscourt at once. Your brother is suddenly taken 
ill; and there are also great trouble and anxiety of other kinds.” 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 
A SLIGHT CLUE. 


Frank started for Ravenstoke in the early hours of the morning. 
He would reach the Court by breakfast time. Philip saw him 
off. 

Of all possible returnings to the Court, this which he was now 
making would have been the very last to enter Frank Raven’s 
mind. Sent for by Mrs. Raven !—sent for, too, as a mainstay and 
refuge in a time of trouble! 

When the train drew up at Ravenstoke station, there was Mrs. 
Raven standing on the platform, awaiting it. This was a most un- 
usual attention from her. Frank could not remember her having ever 
shown it before to anybody, not even to his father. And over the 

low wall of the station, Frank could see the pony-chaise in charge of 
James Sloam. 
Mrs. Raven put her hand into Frank’s without a word of greeting, 
and looked up into his face with faded, tearless eyes. 
“Your brother is very ill indeed,” she said. ‘“ He has had an 
attack which seems like those of his childhood. But they say it is 
very significant now. The doctors tell me we must face the worst.” 
Frank had led her to the chaise while she spoke. 

“‘ You will drive me back yourself, please,” she said. ‘ James can 
return on foot.” 

*“* My cousin Philip asked me to telegraph to him, directly I met 
you,” observed Frank, as he assisted her to her seat. “I suppose I 
may say all else is well except poor Leonard. For your telegram 














mentioned other troubles, and Philip is very anxious to offer his 
services if they can be of any use. Shall he come?” 

Mrs. Raven hesitated. “No,” she decided; “at least, not just 
now. You can send for him afterwards, if you like.” 

“Then I must say that Leonard is very ill, but everybody else is 
safe and in good health?” said Frank. 

‘“* Yes,” she answered, and added, speaking slowly: ‘“ About what 
was it that you had any anxiety ?” 

“ Nothing exactly,” Frank returned: “only, through your telegram, 
I understood something more was wrong. And Philip read the 
message too, and as he is to see Miss Agate this evening, his report 
of it might make her anxious.” 

Frank almost expected a rebuke for remembering anybody but 
themselves at such a time. But the lady only sighed. ‘Ah, yes, 
poor Miss Agate. Telegraph at once to Mr. Connell, Frank.” 

During their drive up to the Court, Mrs. Raven told her son the 
few bald facts at her command. After her return home, everything 
had gone on as usual at the Court and in the village. Only, there 
had always been this disagreeable, unsettling gossip about the ghost, 
or rather the ghosts ; though Worsfold’s story, for he began it, seemed 
too trivial for serious reflection. But for Frank’s letter of inquiry from 
Coltburn, this story might have been long in reaching Leonard’s ears, 
for people are always the last to hear unpleasant things about their own 


houses and ancestors. But immediately on receipt of Frank’s letter, 


Leonard had asked a few questions, and had received answers which 
roused a naturally indignant curiosity. And now, during the last few 
days—the time since Mrs. Raven’s return—the rumour had grown 
bigger, and a new touch of sensation was added by the account of 
the woman form with the white cap, and the old-style green print 
gown. Mrs. Raven looked earnestly at Frank as she communicated 
this last item. She could not guess that Frank was already in pos- 
session of it, through Evelyn’s letter to Miss Agate. 

“Oh, I have heard something of that,” Frank said. ‘ Miss Evelyn 
Agate mentioned it in a letter to her aunt, who repeated it to us 
when we were visiting her last night. I can understand how much 
these things have annoyed Leonard: he should have heard: nothing of 
them from me, if it had not seemed absolutely necessary.” 

Mrs. Raven shook her head mournfully. ‘Your brother was very 
angry,” she said. “As to the tall figure which the foolish people call 
‘ Squire Eldred,’ he believed it must be the man Sloam masquerading 
for some nefarious purposes of his own. But when he heard that 
Sloam was lying injured in bed, and had been himself alarmed by 
something he had met in the Warren—and when Worsfold’s story 
was added, Leonard did not know what to think.” 

“Certainly it became impossible to imagine it was all delusion,” 
observed Frank. 

“So Leonard said at the time: if it was some underhand work, 
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it was evidently extensively organised. And he determined to sift 
it to the bottom.” 

‘*What did he do?” asked Frank, driving slowly. 

Mrs. Raven went on. ‘“ The tall, huge figure seemed to have been 
seen at all hours after dusk. On the few occasions that the two 
other figures have been seen—for people, since Worsfold, own to 
having seen them—it was always near midnight, long after the Court 
and all the respectable houses in the village were closed.” 

“The odd thing is, why anybody should instantly attach a thought 
of the supernatural to these figures,” pondered Frank. ‘“ There must 
be something behind to account for this. For, though respectable 
houses may be shut for the night, young women, even from the 
same respectable houses, may venture to take a ramble with a 
clandestine lover. I believe our own servants have sometimes done 
$s). ” 

Mrs. Raven shook her head deprecatingly at the absent servants. 
“Leonard thought this very possible,” she said. ‘The story ran, 
that the figures had been seen, from a distance, at the back of the 
Court, also in Ash Lane, also at the corner of the moor. Leonard 
resolved .to watch these places himself ; and to have Budd and Mr. 
Fisher, of the White Hart, not far off—-to seize upon the offenders, 
you understand, Frank.” 

“‘ A very good idea,” observed Frank, with approbation. “ They 
are elderly enough to be trustworthy, and if armed with good staves 
they could be effective.” 

“So they went out the night before last,” pursued his mother. 
‘*Leonard told me nothing about it beforehand,” she added, with a 
wailing note in her voice. 

“He only wanted to spare you trouble,” said Frank. 

“He went,” she sighed, “and the others went with him. ‘Their 
instructions were to keep out of sight, but to follow him up if they 
heard him give a call or acry of any sort. They were to listen for 
a whistle. ‘I expect to meet nothing worse than a pair of belated 
lovers,’ said Leonard to them, ‘and we need not let them know we 
have been watching.’ So he went on in advance. Budd and Fisher 
saw him turn into Ash Lane, and they had not quite reached its 
corner, when they heard a shriek ° 

She paused a moment, and then resumed : 

‘“* Budd says that he knew in a minute there was something alto- 
gether wrong, because it was not a halloa or a call—but a terrible cry. 
‘They both rushed forward. And there was your poor brother, lying 
on the ground quite insensible.” 

“That was the night before last, then,” observed Frank. ‘ Surely 
you did not telegraph to me so quickly as you might?” 

“No,” she said, faintly. “I waited, hoping that Leonard might 
recover consciousness.” 

“ And he has not?” 
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She shook her head. ‘He may lie so for days now, the doctors 
say. One can scarcely call it unconsciousness—it is that deep sleep 
of exhaustion, which they say often follows such seizures.” 

“What do they call it?—a fit of some kind?” Frank asked. 
They were now in sight of the house. 

“ He had fits of an epileptic type when he was a child,” she said : 
‘as he grew stronger, they entirely ceased. But now it would seem 
that the evil had been only slumbering all the time.” 

‘“‘ But what was it that brought it on?” Frank inquired, wonder- 
ing. ‘Have you found out whether Leonard saw anything? Did 
Budd or Fisher see anything ? ” 

‘“‘ They saw nothing,” she replied. ‘‘ Budd says he seemed to hear 
something else after the cry: but he was running himself then, and 
cannot say what it was. Leonard, of course, has been able to tell us 
nothing. The doctors say that the mere excitement of the occasion, 
wrought to its highest pitch as he neared the hut in Ash Lane, might 
suffice to produce this effect on a predisposed frame. The Stand- 
chester doctor says that no reliance must be placed on any statement 
Leonard may make after he recovers.” 

As Frank assisted his mother to alight, he reflected with thankful- 
ness that at any rate Leonard had not been troubled about the strange 
appearance of his father’s ring at Coltburn. He knew his brother’s 
irritability and his sensitiveness to family repute, and he was inclined 
to think that the ruffling of these emotions had prepared a sickly and 
predisposed frame to suddenly succumb to the enemy lurking latent 
within it. 

Frank went straight to his brother’s room. But there was no use 
in lingering there. The poor squire lay wrapped in deadly slumber. 
Two trained nurses were in attendance, under the orders of the 
Standchester doctor, Dr. Wragge. One of them, Mary Bray, was well 
known in the neighbourhood; the other was a stranger, who it was 
presumed was special to this line of work, and at whom the servants 
looked with awe and deference, while Mary Bray watched her with 
jealous gaze. 

The strange nurse was a little woman with a pale face and black 
eyes, and her every movement betokened thorough training and 
discipline. She wore a brown dress, so severely plain that it was 
clearly a uniform, and Dr. Wragge addressed her as “ Nurse 
Hannah.” 

Frank persuaded Mrs. Raven to go to her chamber and lie down. 
She obeyed him in an automatic kind of way. She was as one 
stunned. The sleep which had fallen upon Leonard’s whole frame, 
almost seemed to have seized her mind. But there was nothing 
very strange in that. Nature always has her anodynes, and pain 
itself passes into a narcotic. 

The young man went up to his own li:tle room. How strange it 
looked! A change in ourselves makes a change of scene in the most 
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familiar places. Frank carelessly opened his valise, and threw out 
his slippers, and then it occurred to him that he might as well write a 
note to his cousin Philip. It would be in time to catch the mid-day 
train, and could tell more than the telegram had told. He would 
urge Philip to write again to Coltburn, and spur the detectives on in 
their work. If they should really see fit to prosecute their inquiries 
as to the Oriental Mystery as far as Ravenscourt, Frank began to 
think that many mysteries might be unearthed at once. 

He only wrote a brief letter, and then he thought he would post it 
himself. The silence in the house oppressed him, and he was glad 
of an excuse to taste a breath of fresh air, and get a sight of the old 
familiar trees. Passing the gatekeeper’s lodge, he met Mrs. Sims, the 
housekeeper, stepping out of its door. He stopped and spoke to her. 
She was solemn and portentous. 

‘TI said to Budd, that night, sir,” she said, “‘there’d be no good 
come of being too curious. Mysteries is mysteries, and it’s best not 
meddling with things whose locks and springs you know nought about. 
It was natural in the master, sir; aye, and good of him, for poor folk 
about were getting awful scared. But then, as it is now, matters is 
worse.” 

“Not if people could look at my poor brother’s accident sensibly, 
as the doctors tell them to,” said Frank. “And have you heard of the 
man Sloam during the last day or two? Surely everybody is willing 
to believe that his fright or injury was caused by his own fault? 
Eldred Sloam going home at midnight, means that Eldred Sloam was 
going home not sober.” 

Mrs. Sims shook her head. ‘ The boy James, sir, says his father 
was very bad. His head seemed affected. I believe it was something 
he’d said to Worsfold that frightened Worsfold, before the man took 
to the new fancies about two of them together. Charity Hale’s got 
somebody from somewhere to look after Eldred now. James says 
she seems to be a distant relation of his mother’s, but he thinks she 
doesn’t want to own the connection.” 

‘“‘ Indeed,” said Frank, not much interested. 

“ But I’m thinking of the master,” said Mrs. Sims, dolefully. “They 
carried him into Eldred’s house when he was took, and this person 
did her best for him, and did it right well, Dr. Wragge says. It 
was strange it should be to Eldred’s house the master should be taken,” 
she added, shaking her head. For though Mrs. Sims professed to be 
above the weaknesses of her fellows, she had not forgotten the fortune- 
teller’s hints about the root of the Raven tree lying under Eldred 
Sloam’s hearthstone. 

“Do you know whether Mrs. Raven has sent to thank her ?” asked 
Frank. 

“TI expect, sir, she hasn’t given it a thought yet, poor lady.” 

“ At any rate, I will walk down there at once, and thank her in 
the name of the family.” 
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He went to Sloam’s house through the village, passing some 
familiar faces as he went. A strong wind in the night had swept 
down many leaves, and autumn was clearly changing into winter. 
On Sloam’s low cottage wall, the Virginian creeper had shed its last 
ruddy beauty, and the doors and windows of the house were all 
shut. 

Frank fancied that he saw somebody move within as he passed the 
long, low-eaved casement, and so he expected his light tap to be 
promptly answered. But in this he was disappointed. He knocked 
again, and again, louder each time, yet fruitlessly, and at last stepped 
back and peeped through the window. He could see half of the in- 
terior, but not the two farther corners, in one of which Eldred’s bed 
stood. Going back to the door, he gently raised the latch. 

Eldred was on his bed, apparently deep in heavy slumber. No 
other living creature was to be seen. The room was quite clean and 
neat, presenting a very changed appearance since the evening when 
Charity and Evelyn had visited it and met the Vicar there. Probably 
the woman in charge had taken advantage of Eldred’s deep slumber 
to go down into the village, and do a little marketing. Frank felt 
that he was mistaken in thinking somebody moved, when he first 
passed the windows. He must have been deceived by a flicker of 
light and shade on sundry garments hanging on nails outside a 
closet door. 

He had all an English gentleman’s feelings about intrusion— 
especially upon humble folk. And he certainly would not have 
dreamed of penetrating farther into the cottage. Except one is 
playing at hide-and-seek, one does not look for people in. dark 
cupboards. If Frank had done so, he might have found reason to 
ask why a sane woman need hide herself in one, because a gentleman 
of the Court had come to call on her. 

Frank thought he would go home the other way, and survey the 
haunted paths. They looked peaceful enough in the clear cold light. 
There was a little clump of tall trees at the corner where Ash Lane 
broke off from the Common, and then there was nothing but hedge- 
rows and a few thin saplings all down the lane to the old carthouse. 
There were no gnarled stumps to cast weird shadows on a moonlight 
night, or to loom into undue prominence on a misty one. Even the 
hedgerow was rather lower than is common, and thin and straggling 
into the bargain, for the land thereabouts was rather poor. 

Presently Frank stood in front of the ruined carthouse and looked 
round. 

He thought he could make out where his brother had fallen. It 
was on his right hand as he stood thers—at that side of the cart- 
house nearest to Ravenscourt. The earth was heavily trampled, and 
some tall weeds lay broken and dead. 

He turned and looked in the other direction. How very poor the 
hedge was! Why, it almost seemed as if there had once been an 
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opening in it. Frank moved towards it with vivid curiosity. There 
had certainly been an opening, and the boughs were still hanging as 
if they had been rudely and recently brushed aside. The whole 
yielded easily to a sudden pressure, as Frank himself passed through, 
and then it closed again behind him much as before. 

He stood on the other side, and looked back towards the lane. If 
his brother had really seen anything, then this was the way by which 
it had disappeared from the sight of Budd and Fisher. And 
Frank’s heart gave a leap. There was something sticking in the 
hedge—a small, white something. It might be a clue, however faint. 

Why did his breath come hard and his cheek turn pale, as he dis- 
entangled it and held it in his hand? It was but a torn scrap of 
coarse muslin, starred with a quaint flower pattern—an article which 
might be bought at any country shop, anywhere. 

But Frank had seen a piece of similar stuff before. And that was 
in Alice Cleare’s work-basket. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
AN AGENT ABOUT THE COURT. 


FRANK went home like one in a dream: and yet with a clear pur- 
pose. He must write to Alice Cleare at once, and ask her where she 
had got that muslin, and whether she knew of anybody else who had 
some like it. . And when he sat down, and promptly wrote the letter, 
that was all he said, except that he sent messages of kind remem- 
brance to all the Connell family. Frank sent this letter by the 
same post which took his other epistle to Philip. 

The hours passed drearily. Frank sat with his mother and Evelyn 
Agate at meals, but Mrs. Raven was in a state of nervous exhaustion, 
which caused her to shrink almost at a word or a look, and made her 
son feel that the most dutiful kindness, he could show was to leave 
her in quietness. The younger lady seemed. gloomy and absorbed, 
never originated a remark, and only answered shortly when addressed. 

The doctors came and went. ‘There was no perceptible change in 
the patient, either for better or worse ; and the only cause for satisfac- 
tion was that everything which wealth, skill and money could do, was 
certainly being done. Dr. Wragge was quite enthusiastic in his 
delight at having secured the services of so valuable a person as 
“ Nurse Hannah.” 

“And it happened providentially, as one may say,” he told 
Frank. ‘I was sent for to your poor brother at about two o’clock in 
the morning, and as soon as I got to the Court I sent back for my 
regular nurse, Bray, a good woman, thorough-trained, and not to be 
surpassed in a general way ; but if her experience is less on one point 
than on another, it is on the very matter we have in hand just now.” 
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“You don’t have many cases of this sort among our healthy 
peasantry, I dare say,” said Frank. 

“No, no. Still I can’t say I felt anxious, for good common sense, 
goodwill, and good discipline go far of themselves in nursing. But just 
as I’m sitting down to my breakfast, in walks Nurse Hannah to see 
me. I hadn’t seen her of late years, but I'd heard of her from time 
to time, among my professional brethren, as having given up her 
hospital work and taken to private nursing, especially in mental cases. 
And now here she came in, saying she was taking a little change of 
air from her labours in London, and that, finding herself in my neigh- 
bourhood, she had remembered our old acquaintance, and had thought 
that if I had any nice comfortable duty to give her, she was quite fit 
to undertake it. An angel from heaven couldn’t have been more 
welcome, my dear Mr. Frank. Yes, Nurse Hannah,” he added, as 
she entered the room, to ask for further instruction in some matter 
of drugs or diet, “I’m talking about you, and your arrival in the very 
nick of time.” 

The little woman looked up at Frank Raven. She had the watch- 
ing eyes of her calling. There was just a momentary quiver of the 
muscles about her mouth—a little smile with a spice of mockery in 
it. The Reverend Jasper Toynbee, who had then come in to inquire 
after the Squire, noticed it, and remarked as she went away : 

“Uniforms may disguise human nature, but they don’t change it. 
Half of a nun’s saintliness is often in her coif. I fancy we set our 
faces to match our clothes, doctor. If that litthke woman hadn’t been 
a trained nurse, she would have laughed outright just now, and I 
fear it would have been at you. Your comparing her with an angel 
tickled her tremendously !” 

“ Well, well,” said the doctor, good-naturedly, “ everybody is all 
the better for a laugh. It is the cheapest and safest medicine going, 
and even if people take it at our expense, it leaves us’none the poorer.” 

“Ym afraid your poor brother never allowed himself enough 
laughter,” said the reverend gentleman to Frank, as the doctor went out. 
“This is all very sad, my boy.” 

“Yes, indeed,” answered Frank, “but I think Dr. Wragge seems 
rather hopeful to-day.” 

The clergyman shook his head dubiously. Dr. Wragge was an old 
friend of his, and he had spoken plainly to him. There might be an 
apparently satisfactory rallying, but the real end would inevitably be 
speedy death ; or else the long, lingering death-in-life of imbecility. 
The old gentleman looked a little wistfully at the gallant young man 
before him, who might so soon be the last of this fated Raven race. 

“‘Had you noticed any change whatever in Leonard before this 
attack ?” Frank asked. 

“There was no difference at all in Leonard,” said Mr. Toynbee. 
“None that I could see. In fact, I thought him rather better than 
usual ; perhaps that was a badsign! Of course, I’ve seen him almost 
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every day, but the last conversation I had with him was when I dined 
here while you were all away. He was quite facetious—for him. 
He almost offended me.” 

And Mr. Toynbee suddenly looked grave. But it was not at the 
remembrance of L:eonard’s puerile jests at an old bachelor’s inquisi- 
tive questions concerning the new young lady companion, Evelyn 
Agate. It was at the recollection of that problem in which those 
questions had really originated, which had haunted him since he first 
saw Evelyn, and of that most unexpected solution which he believed 
he had received on the night when he met her and Charity Hale 
in Eldred Sloam’s cottage. Mr. Toynbee would never lightly ask 
another question concerning Evelyn Agate’s antecedents. 

“Tt has been most unfortunate that your brother’s attack should 
come on at such a time, Frank, and under such circumstances. You 
cannot imagine in what a state the neighbourhood has been thrown. It 
was at fever-heat after Sloam’s accident, and the Squire’s misfortune 
has broken down all reserve on the subject.” . 

Frank looked up at the Vicar. It was hard not to tell him his 
whole story. ‘ What is your explanation of the matter, sir?” asked 
the young man, after a pause. 

“You are not asking me whether or not I believe in the ghosts, 
are you?” said Mr. Toynbee, with a little dry laugh. 

“But, don’t you think my brother must have seen something ? ” 

The Vicar glanced at him. ‘There is the doctor’s explanation of 
excitement, bringing on the latent disease. Your brother had similar 
fits in infancy ; we must rest content with that if we can get at nothing 
better.” 

““T could rest content with it, so far as regards himself. I cannot 
with the theory that it is only imagination which has been at work in 
all the other cases,” answered Frank. ‘May it not suit some ill- 
designing person or persons to dress up and play the farce for a 
purpose ? ” 

“T thought of that, too,” answered the Vicar. ‘“ But then, who 
could it be? The only person at all likely to indulge in nefarious 
tricks, or to tempt others to such a trick, is Eldred Sloam himself: 
and it could not have been he whom your brother saw, for he had 
been leg-fast to his bed since days before. Unless, indeed, he was 
shamming very skilfully.” 

“You see there is little unnatural or portentous in the alleged 
appearances themselves,” laughed Frank: “no horns or hoofs, or 
phosphoric lights.” And he told the story of Alice Cleare’s walk 
from Gerstowe, and his accidental meeting with her on that occasion 
after leaving the Vicar’s own dinner table, and of the figure which 
had scared her. 

Mr. Toynbee listened attentively. Frank continued. ‘What I 
want to know is, at what point did the notion creep in that this 
mysterious figure is anything else than an ordinary prowler. I want 
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to know at what point this figure got the reputation of being the 
persistent wraith of my great-uncle, vowing vengeance on the Court.” 

“J don’t know of any stranger in the village,” pondered Mr. 
Toynbee. ‘The few lodgers are all decent people with settled 
situations. We have had our usual summer and autumn visitation 
from artists—the same old faces, and the very same white umbrellas 
and camp stools. We have not had a gipsy for months. Nor any 
excursions from Standchester. Your brother discouraged them coming 
to the Court grounds because of your father’s recent death.” 

He paused as he said that. He might have added that Leonard 
had also observed they trampled down the grass, and made the 
villagers discontented. If Leonard had been well, and likely for long 
life, the Vicar might have roguishly narrated this characteristic trait. 

“ The only stranger I can recollect who made any impression on 
me,” the Vicar went on presently, “was a young man whom I saw 
one day this autumn—yes, I remember it was the very day your 
mother returned from Coltburn. I can recollect that, because I was 
on my way to Sloam’s cottage, and it was the coming in of Miss 
Evelyn Agate and Hale while I was there that first let me know Mrs. 
Raven had come back so unexpectedly.” 

“And this young man ” said Frank anxiously, keeping the 
clergyman to his main discourse. 

“This young man was sitting on the suicide’s grave in our church- 
yard,” pursued Mr. Toynbee. ‘‘I think it was that which made me 
notice him at all. No Ravenstoke man would do that, you know. 
And I own it gave me a shiver to see him there. He was very dark, 
thin and pale, and he started up when he heard my footstep on the 
grass. I wondered at the time whether some law of affinity might 
not have drawn him to that grave. Ah, you see I have my own 
superstitions, young man.” 

“ And you never saw. him again?” asked Frank, rather dreamily. 
For he could not see any reason for imagining a connection between 
a wandering pedestrian and a perpetual ghost. And, meantime, he 
heard footsteps going softly to and fro in the room overhead. It 
was his bed-room. And it occurred to him that he had left his 
writing-case open. 

“No, I never saw him again,” said the Vicar. ‘ Of course there 
must have been plenty of other strangers here in a casual way. It 
was only his sitting on that grave which made me remember him, 
for I’m afraid my memory for faces and even for facts, is beginning to 
fade. But I am forgetting the very thing I particularly wanted to say 
—something your brother told me that day when I dined with him.” 

The Vicar lowered his voice, as people do when they are about to 
make an important communication. Frank leaned forward, interested. 

“T did not think much of it at the time,” said the Vicar. “I 
thought there was probably some mistake in the matter.” 

‘What was it?” asked Frank, eagerly. 
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“ But now it becomes equally important whether it was a fancy or 
a fact,” pursued the Vicar, deliberately, ‘‘ because, in the one case, it 
may prove an insidious on-coming of mental confusion and trepid- 
ation in his mind, suddenly bursting out at last.—And, to speak 
the truth, Frank, I have a conviction that the business falling upon 
Leonard in consequence of his inheritance has been too much for 
him. See how he has worried his brain for hours, evening after 
evening, over the intricate accounts.—In the other case, it goes 
towards the theory of the secret presence in this house of untrust- 
worthy, designing people. Well, Leonard spoke to me about your 
father’s ring—the red intaglio.” 

‘* And what about it?” asked Frank, breathlessly. If the Vicar 
had been watching him, he might have noticed that the young man 
put his fingers into his waistcoat pocket and touched something there. 
It was the ring. He had not worn it on his finger since his return to 
Ravenscourt, but had fastened it to his watch chain, out of sight. 

“Leonard thought he had lost it,” said the Vicar. “ He felt quite 
sure he had put it away in a certain drawer in his bureau, and when 
he chanced to look there, it was gone; so he declared he was terribly 
vexed about it. I expect it is really there, all right,” Mr. Toynbee 
added. “And that mistake need not argue much mental muddle 
either. More than once, I have lost things, and found them, months 
after, in their proper place.” 

Amid all his perturbation, Frank could scarcely help smiling at the 
good man’s simple self-satisfaction—while all the while his own absent- 
mindedness, and the faithful but domineering “management” of his 
old housekeeper, were bye-words in the village. 

‘I know where the ring is,” said Frank, slowly, and rather guardedly. 
“My brother was right: it was removed from its proper place, and it 
was recovered in a very unaccountable way. I have it now, quite safely.” 

The Vicar looked at Frank with a shade of friendly suspicion. Did 
Frank think he had a right to that ring as a personal remembrance 
of his father, and so had possessed himself of it? But the Vicar 
would have as soon expected the church tower to fall, as to find his 
old patron’s younger son guilty of the least wilful evasion or mislead- 
ing. No; that could not be! 

Their eyes met. The candid young face flushed with the mere 
consciousness of a secret. 

“There is some sort of conspiracy going on about the Court,” 
said Frank. ‘The removal of that ring was one sign of it. And 
there have been others. In simple fact, sir, sundry matters have 
<ome to my knowledge which have compelled me to apply for help 
to a detective. I would tell you all about it, only until something 
is discovered, a’ slur of suspicion, probably quite groundless, seems 
to rest on every name that has to be drawn into the matter.” 

Mr. Toynbee sat silent and thoughtful. He knew that he, too, 
had his little secret-—the solution of his problem about Evelyn’s face 
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—which he kept to himself for equally unselfish reasons. “It is a 
terrible world,” thought the Vicar to himself; “and one of its laws 
seems to be that the innocent must suffer for the guilty, but while we 
can help it we ourselves need not be their executioners.” 

‘* May I ask one thing,” said he, with that fine courtliness which 
would not for one moment take advantage of his position to intrude 
into Frank’s confidence. ‘May I ask if it is any dishonesty that 
you fear?” 

Frank hesitated a moment. He was quite at ease now that he had 
admitted the existence of a secret. 

“No,” he said : “at least, not exactly. Only as dishonesty is part 
of every wrong thing. It is something that concerns family matters 
—that may concern me more than anybody else.” 

The old clergyman looked at him wistfully. “It seems only the 
other day that I christened you. I hope you are well-advised in all 
you are doing, Frank. You young folks frighten us elders sometimes. 
You are so rash.” 

“My Uncle Connell knows all about the matter,” said Frank, 
simply. ‘I was in his house when it first began. I told him every- 
thing—almost more than I should tell, I think. But he is kind and 
sensible.” 

“ A good man,” commented the Vicar, cordially. “I have read 
some of his writings and heard of many of his actions.” 

“‘Mr. Connell reminded me that when I was at home here I 
should have a friend at hand in you,” said Frank. “ If anything occurs. 
in which I need advice, I shall come to you at once, sir.” 

“‘ Ask any advice you will—and tell me no more than is necessary 
to enable me to give advice worth having,” answered the Vicar. ‘‘ And 
I will keep my own eyes and ears open, too.” 

As soon as Mr. Toynbee was gone, Frank ran upstairs to his 
room. He had forgotten the footsteps he had heard ; and there was. 
nothing in the room to remind him that anybody had been there 
during his absence. But the breeze had risen, and, finding entrance 
at the open window, had played some havoc among the loose sheets. 
on his writing-case. With the draught caused by the opening door as. 
he went in, another paper whirled up and fell to the floor. 

Frank hastily gathered them together. They were only blank 
sheets. He opened the inside of the case to thrust them into 
one of its pockets. 

The pocket was empty. He knew it had not held much: only 
two or three sheets of foreign paper. With a petulant exclamation 
of impatience, he recognised that he had opened the wrong pocket, 
and turned to the other. 

But, then—he paused—neither pocket ought to be empty. For in 
that where he had not stored stationery, he had put away the myste- 
rious paper which he had found with the gold in the flower pot at 
Coltburn. 
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He turned again to the first pocket. It was certainly empty. Yet 
he was quite sure he had put the paper in his writing-case, that he 
had seen it there that morning; and so without a pause he turned 
out the contents of the second pocket. 

There was the missing paper, safe enough, neatly folded between 
the sheets of thin foreign note. 

“This is an illustration of the Vicar’s remarks,” mused Frank. “ If 
I could have sworn to anything, it would be that I put that paper 
in the empty side. I wonder how many mistakes we make which 
we never find out at all? And now, I suppose, with that paper 
in it, I ought not to leave the case unfastened. Yet I suspect my 
father’s ring escaped somehow from under lock and key.” 

However, he secured the case, and was on his way to Leonard’s 
sick room, when he met a servant bringing him a letter. It had come 
in by the late post, and was from Philip. The first envelope contained 
mo letter—only an enclosure of another envelope superscribed in a 
different hand, and marked—‘“Or please forward.” Philip had 
scribbled on the other side : 

“This came by first post : seems to have been delayed. I obey its 
‘request, especially as I fancy it is from our silent friend at Coltburn.” 

Frank eagerly opened the enclosed packet. Philip was right in 
his conjecture: it was from the detective. But the detective’s 
-communication was almost as curt as Philip’s own. 


“© RESPECTED SIR,—Mr. Jones has placed'your latest communication 
with me.” (That was the anonymous letter to Alice Cleare.) ‘ He 
tells me how anxious you are. But a good hunt may be spoiled by 
jumping out before the time. I have an agent about the Court. I 
am doing my best. “Yours obediently, 

“ HENRY CRAN.” 


“ An agent about the Court!” That was, Frank knew, within his 
-own instructions ; or, at any rate, within his own permission. Had 
he not just said so, himself, to the Vicar? And yet now, as he stood 
-among the old familiar surroundings, he shrank from the idea. But 
‘his strong common sense came to the rescue. It had to be. 

A little natural curiosity arose as to who this agent was, and in 
what function he appeared. Or might it bea woman? But there 
‘were certainly only two strange women on the Court horizon just now 
—one in the house—to wit, the nurse, Hannah—and one probably 
hearing all that went on in it, from the footboy going daily two and fro 
to his sick father—the taciturn stranger, who had come to take care 
of Eldred Sloam. 

The nurse was an old acquaintance of good Dr. Wragge. She was 
‘not likely to be a detective. It must be this strange woman whom 
Frank had so innocently and unsuccessfully tried to see. He passed 
the rest of the evening with his mother, sitting quietly by the uncon- 
scious Leonard. 
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Evelyn Agate went softly to and fro. With her own hands she 
brought up tea for them. And when, near midnight, they came down 
to the dining-room to snatch a little supper, they found the men- 
servants banished from the scene, and Evelyn herself in actual attend- 
ance on the wants of Mrs. Raven. Frank could not but assist her: 
Mrs. Raven was their mutual care; and when she bade them a sad 
good-night, she kissed them both, first one and then the other, and 
grasped a hand of each in each of hers. 

Evelyn had certainly given a very perfect representation of sympathy. 
Frank wondered why he did not like her. Perhaps he might have 
understood it if he had known that directly she was behind the scenes 
—1.é., within her own bed-room—she had executed a little private 
waltz, and then sat down before the glass, and smiled at her own 
reflection for half an hour. 


CHAPTER XxX <V EEE. 
NURSE HANNAH’S TRUNK. 


Auice CLEARE’s answer to Frank came at once from Coltburn. She 
could not help indulging in a little feminine curiosity as to why such 
a question was asked. The information she could give was meagre 
enough. She had torn the lining of her dress during her walk to 
Gerstowe, on the day of her brother’s death, and had gone into a 
little shop there and bought this material, and asked permission to sit 
down and repair the damage. The remnant of her purchase she still 
had, in the work-basket where Frank had seen it. 

It is singular how slow the facts of life are, compared with human 
fancies and expectations. In looking forward, Frank seemed to 
foresee that his brother would recover consciousness and tell what he 
had seen, that the family would take counsel together, and that a 
definite line of conduct would be pointed out to them by the revelations 
which events would make, and by which Frank himself was de- 
termined to take his stand. Unless there was a full explanation of 
much that puzzled him, an entire assurance on the part of those 
who knew best that he was really the son of the late Squire and 
his wife, Frank was determined never to allow himself to stand in 
the position of Leonard’s heir. For if he were not the child of the 
house, where and who was the child? The name of Evelyn Agate 
answered his silent query. ‘The coincidence of their birthdays, her 
mysterious origin, turned to this direction. 

Yet, if Evelyn were really a child taken from Ravenscourt, then 
who was he? An Agate? Yet had he the Raven face. 

It must be owned that when Frank contemplated a possibility 
which might take his name and his rank from him, it was always 
easier to do so if he fancied that at the same time he should find 
himself Gertrude Agate’s nephew, with home-rights in that quaint 
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domicile ; which, despite its old tragedy and its living skeleton, seemed 
to him the brightest home in the world. But what had not entered 
into Frank’s mind to conceive, was the length of time for which he 
would be left to indulge in all these speculations, without coming 
any nearer to their settlement. 

Leonard’s partial recovery was of the very slowest. Consciousness 
came back after some days: he slept, took nourishment, spoke a few 
words, making clear that he knew where he was and by whom 
surrounded, and then he relapsed into slumber. 

There seemed no doubt that the brain had somewhat given way. 
Very gently, but very persistently, did the medical men warn mother 
and brother not to build hopes that the head of the family would ever 
be restored to them in any complete and joyful sense. 

“The mystery of that last hour is so dreadful,” said Mrs Raven, 
one day, sitting before the doctor with clasped hands. 

“You must not think of it in that light,” answered Dr. Wragge, 
kindly. “I do not believe there was any horror at all, except your son’s 
own fit ; and, remember, if the very slight excitement he had under- 
gone sufficed to bring it on, then something else would surely have 
done so on some other and speedy occasion.” 

“ Do you think that a tendency to delusions runs in families?” she 
asked, with strange abruptness. 

The doctor stole a side-long glance at Frank, as he answered : 

“There is always that probability. But there are so many elements 
at work in all these cases, that it is impossible to foresee their particular 
issue. Nobody in the world can be more unlike than some members 
of the same families. That is because they chance to derive their 
constitution and temperament—their very nature, as it were, from 
different sides of the house. For instance, madam, your own two 
sons are singularly unlike.” 

Frank’s heart gave a great thump. He looked at his mother. 

‘‘ Frank is not much like me, indeed,” she said. ‘ And Leonard 
is my very image. Then, Doctor Wragge,” she added, “ you infer that 
Leonard must have derived his infliction from me ?” 

“A delicate constitution manifests itself in divers ways in in- 
dividuals,” answered the doctor, diplomatically. ‘Have you ever 
heard of any distant relative who was afflicted in this manner ?” 

“No,” she said, with a slight hesitancy. ‘ Would it be possible to 
be subject to a visual delusion without knowing it ?—to see some- 
thing again and again, and go on believing it to be a reality ?” 

“Tn that case, you see, one would get disabused by the conduct of 
other people,” answered the doctor. 

At that moment the nurse came in, and summoned Frank away 
by a message from the sick-room. 

‘‘ T saw something three times,” said the lady, speaking to the doctor 
slowly, as if weighing the significance of every word she uttered. “TI 
saw something three times, which I believed each time to be real. I 
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believed I knew what it was, and what it was doing. Other people 
saw that something too, but they could not understand any signifi- 
cance in it, and were only mystified. I heard so many explanations 
offered of what they had seen, that I scarcely knew what to think.” 
“Did you tell your part of the story?” asked the doctor, inter- 


ested. 
“No,” she said, with the ghost of a smile “I kept that to 


myself.” 

‘** That reticence inclines me to think you were not mistaken.” 

“But don’t you think that some great anxiety or terror might 
make such reticence possible even to a diseased mind?” asked Mrs. 
Raven. 

The doctor was nonplussed. He had thought he should certainly 
please the lady by pronouncing in favour of her intellectual soundness. 
But now he felt that somehow she would have been better pleased if 
he had doubted it. What was one to do with such a woman ? 

“‘ Well,” said Mrs. Raven, with that strange smile still lingering on 
her face. “I feel quite certain that Leonard has inherited this 
terrible disease through me. You won’t forget what I have told you, 
doctor?” 

“Oh no,” answered Dr. Wragge: and he thought that if Mrs. 
Raven had wanted to commit a crime and to set up a plea of not 
guilty on the ground of insanity, she could not have laid her plan 
better. 

And then the weary days woreon. The time came when Leonard, 
of his own accord, recalled and spoke of the events immediately pre- 
ceding his accident. 

His story was, that he had certainly seen a man and a woman 

coming along Ash Lane to meet him. He entirely refused to admit 
that he had been particularly excited or alarmed. He had had time 
to notice the white cap and the green gown which village rumour 
had always attributed to the female’s appearance. Then he had 
felt a sudden strange sensation, and had heard a cry, which he could 
scarcely believe had been his own utterance. He remembered no 
more. 
This entirely agreed with the doctor’s conviction as to the history 
of his malady. But at first, Leonard refused to believe the doctor’s 
explanation, that the two people in the lane were nothing but the 
phantasmagorm of his own brain creating, in the on-coming of 
disease, those images towards which his expectation had been directed. 
Not that Leonard thought they were ghosts—oh no, the man was 
sure to be some disreputable stranger ; the woman, not unlikely, one 
of their own servants, giving ear to his blandishments. 

On this suggestion, Frank interviewed Mrs. Sims, who again indig- 
nantly repelled it. Every female servant about the Court had been 


éndoors on that evening. 
“ Miss Agate can tell you they were all sitting together at needle- 
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work,” insisted Mrs. Sims. “I’m not making any mistake about the 
date. For she was locked in her room, quite early in the evening, 
and Fanny went knocking at her door, asking questions, knowing 
what a pretty taste she has in cutting out. Miss Agate made answer 
she was lying down with a bad headache, but would come down 
directly she could. And so she did, and showed the girls what to 
do; and I am positively sure not one of the girls went out after 
that.” 

But, presently, Leonard began to yield to the doctor’s representa- 
tions concerning the on-coming of his illness, and then a new danger 
presented itself. He began to dread the return of the phantasm— 
as a phantasm. For would it not mean another stretch of helpless 
misery, another step taken downward on the path of disease and 
death? The doctors scarcely knew what to do. They could not 
deny his reasoning, yet his fear was the surest means of compassing 
what he feared. 

One painful form this fear took was a constant secret doubt of his 
own perceptions. Did a stranger unexpectedly appear on the lawn, 
he would ask nervously : 

“Don’t I see a man in black, or a woman in a shawl ?” as the 
case might be. 

And Frank would answer, quietly,“‘Yes,” and add some little detail 
of the stranger’s personal appearance to re-assure Leonard in his own 
eyes. But he and Mrs. Raven knew what all this meant. 

Autumn was fairly gone, and winter had come, and the slow weeks 
had brought none of those vivid changes towards which imagination 
looks. Leonard came down from his bed-room, and lay on couches 
in the public apartments, and grew vexed and irritable over matters 
he could no longer control, and tried his watchers’ patience and tact, 
as invalids in this stage always do. They would scarcely have known 
how to bear their burden, but for the ready wit and skill of Nurse 
Hannah, still retained, though the local nurse, Mrs. Bray, had de- 
parted for other cases. Frank felt that he had been quite right in his 
quick decision that this little quiet woman, who seemed so passionately 
absorbed in her profession, was not the agent of the detective, wherever 
that agent might be. 

There seemed little ground for the popular belief that the woman 
who had kept Eldred Sloam’s cottage, and who was still said to occa- 
sionally visit him, was a relation of his dead wife. The boy James 
could only say that his father had evidently known her before, and, 
as the lad put it, “respected” her, a filial phrase which Frank trans- 
lated into “feared” her. Jem himself clearly shared the feeling. And 
though, during her stay, all the lad’s decent instincts of order, clean- 
liness and good hours had been fully gratified, yet he seemed glad 
when she was gone. 

Eldred himself was moving about again, though not yet fit for 
work. His clothes had been neatly mended and a considerable 
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addition made to their stock, and he did not frequent the Pitch- 
fork as of old and was more guarded in his conduct altogether. 
People called him “ a changed man ”—a kindly judgment .from which 
shrewd Mrs. Sims begged to differ. 

And so Christmas-tide drew nigh. All the brightness that was in 
the house came from without, in cheery letters from the Coltburn 
Connells—though they were not without their troubles, too, for Louisa 
continued very unwell, and was advised to seek change of air. 

Gertrude Agate wrote constantly to Evelyn, and somehow, little 
by little, her letters grew to be regarded as public property. When 
they came in, Mrs. Raven always asked the news, and Evelyn was 
nothing loth to tell what there was, and to add tit-bits of her adopted 
aunt’s wisdom and humour. For these always interested Frank, and 
drew her and the young man towards each other as nothing else did. 
Philip’s letters, again, full of wit and sparkle, told Frank what Gertrude’s 
never alluded to, that the anonymous letters had entirely ceased, and 
that peace had returned to Miss Agate’s little household, albeit her 
unhappy brother was at times strangely restless. Frank privately 
wondered that he received no further sign from the detectives, but 
nothing came. 

It was Christmas Eve. There were, indeed, few signs of festivity 
about the Court—in short, none, except some holly and mistletoe 
stuck upon the picture frames, and a slight increase in the arrival of 
letters, due to the appearance of Christmas cards. Evelyn had gone 
about the house all day in an abstracted and nervous manner. She 
said that she felt one of her headaches coming on, but she would 
keep going about as long as she could. Mrs. Raven urged her to 
go to her room and lie down, but she put off the lady’s solicitude, 
lightly, though gratefully, and kept her place in the family circle. 

They prepared to spend the evening, as usual, in the drawing-room. 
It was a still night, without the least wind, though cold enough for a 
light fall of snow. Such was Frank’s report of the weather, as he 
drew aside the curtains and looked out, before taking his seat by his 
mother near the fire. 

Leonard’s couch, with his invalid writing table beside it, was drawn 
up close to the hearth, and Evelyn occupied her usual low chair at 
his right hand, where she could easily supply his many small, fidgety 
wants. This couch and chair faced the window, while Mrs. Raven 
and Frank had their backs toward it. 

Sometimes, at these evening hours, one of the little group read 
aloud. It was not very easy to find books suitable for the circum- 
stances. Leonard had no love for those sunny paths of literature 
where minds which need rest and refreshment may wander with 
delight and benefit. So they fell back chiefly on travels. 

A book of travels lay ready this Christmas Eve ; but, in the mean- 
time, they were all engaged in looking through the illustrated literature 
of the season. Leonard had wanted to do this, and his slightest 
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wish was everybody’s law now, especially as he had shown much 
nervous irritation during the last week, consequent on the doctor’s 
refusing to permit him to go through the estate accounts for the close 
of the year, and to see his tenants as usual. 

Mrs. Raven and Frank were bending over the same sheet, trying 
to read some picture riddles. Evelyn was idly gazing at a large 
brilliant chromo, and Leonard lay back exhausted with the exertion 
of turning over big pages, and giving forth adverse criticisms. Sud- 
denly, he sprang up with a cry—an awful cry ! 

The others were on their feet in a twinkling, and rushed to him. 
He tried to put them away—struggling fiercely for utterance, which, 
after that one shriek, seemed denied him. His right arm was ex- 
tended to its full length, the forefinger pointing at the window, as if 
he saw something; while, with his left, he grasped his mother’s 
shoulder with a grip which she felt for hours afterwards. She knew 
at once that the terrible fit was on him again in its very worst form. 
Then a cloud gathered swiftly in his eyes, and had not all their arms 
been about him, he would have fallen heavily to the ground: and 
they knew that the curative work of months was undone. 

Nurse Hannah and the servants came on the scene. 

“He seemed to see something again,” moaned Mrs. Raven. 
“* He pointed—so ! See: the curtains are not closely drawn.” 

They bore him away to his chamber. Evelyn went with Mrs. 
Raven to its door. “I cannot go’ in,” said the girl, with a strong 
shiver ; “this shock has defeated my struggle to keep up.” Certainly 
her face was deathly pale, and the hand she laid on Mrs. Raven’s 
trembled terribly. 

“Poor dear,” said the lady, wearily, “you must not be ill, too.” 
She was wondering within herself why she too did not break down. 
Some people seem so hard to kill! She did not even remember 
then that the suffering which is slowest in manifestation is often 
surest in result. 

“Let the young lady go away and take care of herself,” said the 
nurse, in a quiet, kind tone. ‘She cannot help us here. Indeed, 
there will be little for any of us to do to-night.” 

So Evelyn went away. And the nurse busied herself in composing 
the unconscious sufferer in his couch, Sims and Janet Mackay 
assisting her. When all was as calm and bright as possible, she 
called the mother and brother into the room. 

“He is not likely to waken for hours,” she whispered; “ but if he 
does it will be only fora moment, and it might be better that he 
should see you than me. I will go and see after one or two little 
matters that ought to be in readiness, and I may take a turn on the 
terrace to make me fresh and wakeful for the night. A call will 

“summon me in a moment.” 

She glided away. But she went first in the direction of Evelyn’s 
room, and laid her hand very softly on the door handle. The door 
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was fastened. She rapped—once—twice—thrice—each knock louder 
than the last. Then she knocked once more, sharply, listened a 
moment, and turned away with a peculiar smile on her calm 
countenance. 

Downstairs, in the hall, she took down a dark grey cloak that 
hung there, and wrapping it closely about her, gently opened the 
outer doors and stepped upon the terrace. She walked a few paces 
from the house, turned round and looked up at it. She knew which 
was the window of Evelyn’s room. Its blind was drawn, but a 
light burning within was clearly visible. 

She returned to the terrace walk. She did not pace to and fro, 
but stood quite still in the darkness, at that corner which commanded 
the front of the building, and its side nearest to the grass path 
running towards Ash Lane and Sloam’s cottage. What was she 
awaiting ? 

Presently she heard light steps, and could see something moving— 
something which looked whitish in such dim light as a few misty stars 
afforded. As it came towards her, Nurse Hannah stole closer and 
closer to the side of the house. 

The light, scudding steps that she heard ceased for a moment—the 
whitish something, which was a garment, was taken off and folded 
into a small compass ; and then there came gliding along the terrace 
towards her, carrying the folded packet in its hand, a slight, graceful, 
dark-robed figure. Nurse Hannah stepped forward. 

There was an exclamation of surprise, a start backwards. ‘ What, 
nurse! Are you too taking an airing like me !” 

“There is nothing like it for those who know when it’s needed, 
Miss Agate,” returned Nurse Hannah, walking beside the young lady 
towards the hall door. “But I think I’ve had enough of it now. 
And I’m afraid it hasn’t done you much good,” she added, as she 
saw the intense pallor of Evelyn’s face and the feverish redness of 
her lips. 

““T almost think I should be the better for another turn or two,” 
said the girl, running back. But she only went a few yards and 
turned again. 

“Oh, I’m sure you wouldn't,” said the nurse. ‘ And you’ve been 
out with too few wraps—no wonder you're chilled.” She was in 
her black silk evening dress, whose train was tucked up about her, 
not carried in her hands, though they were both now free. ‘Go right 
up to your room and get to bed. Just look in at Mr. Leonard’s chamber 
on your way, will you, please, and tell Mrs. Raven that I’ve come 
back into the house, and will be with her the moment I’ve had a 
bit of supper. Poor lady, I dare say she’s nervous.” 

Nurse Hannah lingered, unfastening her cloak, till Evelyn had dis- 
appeared upstairs : then, with a speed strangely contrasted with her 
usual quiet and deliberate movements, she again went outside, ran 
rapidly to the spot to which Evelyn had run, and there moved oddly 
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from side to side of the path in the gloom, as if she was feeling for 
something with her feet. 

Whatever she expected to find, she apparently found it. She 
caught it up, and wrapped it in her cloak which she was now carrying, 
not on her shoulders, but over her arm. She hastily made the cloak 
into a careless-looking bundle, returned to the house, went straight to 
the housekeeper’s room, dropped her bundle into the depths of a great 
old-fashioned easy chair which stood there, sat down on guard in 
front of it, and requested that some refreshment might be brought to 
her as speedily as possible. 

She had scarcely begun to eat the meal, hastily set before her, when 
Evelyn looked into the room to ask Mrs. Sims some casual question. 
The young lady took no notice of Nurse Hannah, till that worthy 
woman again warned her that she looked poorly, and that she would 
be better in her warm bed: when she answered coldly that she would 
go there in a few minutes’ time. 

Nurse Hannah snatched a very hasty meal. In fact, she scarcely 
touched the food prepared. ‘ Does Miss Evelyn have a hot bottle 
in her bed generally?” she inquired, absently. 

‘““No,” said Mrs. Sims. ‘I don’t encourage young ladies in such 
ways unless they ask me. A deal of the habits folks get into depends 
on what servants train ’em in.” 

‘Let me take one up to-night, then,” said Nurse Hannah. ‘She 
will be the better for it now. She looks thoroughly chilled.” 

She carried it upstairs in one hand, and her rolled-up cloak in the 
other. She took the cloak to her own room, and bundled it and 
its invisible contents into her own big box; then she carefully locked 
that box, and brought away its key in her pocket. She went on to 
Evelyn’s room ; again she knocked ; again there was no answer, and 
she tried the door. It was unfastened now, and she went in. The 
room was empty. 

She put the bottle in the bed and lingered over it, smoothing the 
sheets and patting the pillows. So, therefore, she seemed quite 
naturally employed, and in no sense watching or woting, when. 
presently Evelyn arrived, a little breathless. 

Nurse Hannah told her, cheerfully, what she had done for her 
comfort, hoped she would be better in the morning, and bade her 
good-night. 

But before Nurse Hannah went to take up her watch by Leonard 
Raven’s bed, she paid another visit to her own chamber, and took a 
very leisurely survey of the recent addition to the contents of her 
trunk. It was only a light green dressing-gown. 


(Zo be continued. ) 














MY SATURDAYS. 


ARCHIE’S LADYE-LOVE. 
IV. 


} Any JACOBS did not attend Tamston Church, but always went 

to a little country church nearer her own house. ‘This fact 
being known to me and communicated to Archie, I had not the 
pleasure of his company next morning, as he betook himself across 
the fields to the little square-towered, ivy-smothered building where 
Imogen might be expected to worship. 

He came back somewhat disappointed. She had been there, but 
so had Lady Anderton, and he had not been able to speak to her. 
They had stayed in their pew so long that he had to leave first, and 
wait about awkwardly in the churchyard; and when at last they 
passed him, a grave bow from her and a cold one from Lady Anderton 
were all that he obtained. After the rapprochement of yesterday 
afternoon, and the open love-making of the evening, he felt pushed 
off again to a distance, and all the ground seemed lost. 

I tried to show him that under such difficult circumstances 
matters could not go smoothly until they had had a thorough ex- 
planation, both with each other and with her authorities, and that it 
was impossible that she should defy her step-mother until she was 
absolutely engaged to him. He assented dubiously, and so I was 
drawn ‘on to betray Lady Jacobs’s confidence (to which, after all, I 
know she would not in the least have objected), and tell him how far 
Imogen had already gone in resisting Lady Anderton for his sake. 
This cheered him up ; but I could see that as soon as she was out of 
sight, his mind set to work to exaggerate the force of the influences 
around her, and he lost faith in her power or determination to fight 
against them. 

Altogether, it was a rather uncomfortable Sunday, and my temper 
was not improved by the advent of Mrs. Minton and Lucilla, just as 
Archie and I were having a five o’clock cup of coffee. Sunday visiting 
is not a Tamston fashion—at least among the ladies; but they had 
made up a rubbishy pretext—I Amow it was a pretext—of asking him 
to inquire at the terminus next morning about some parcel which 
had not been sent down. Suppressed exultation lurked in Lucilla’s 
frequent laugh, and whispered out of every flower on her mother’s 
bonnet. 

“IT hope you brought Miss Moville back safely last night, Mr. 
Rintoul?” giggled Lucilla. 

“Quite safely, thank you,” Archie answered, nonchalantly. ‘ There 
was no particular danger.” 
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“Oh, I think there always is danger on the river,” said Mrs. 
Minton. “One never knows what may happen; and under the 
circumstances, of course, it would have been so very sad ed anything 
had happened.” 

“Under any circumstances it would be very dull if acttiing ever 
happened,” he replied, contemplating sadly his empty coffee-cup, with 
a conviction that Mrs. Minton’s arrival had lessened the chances of 
its replenishment. 

“Oh, but I mean, you know, just now particularly. Why, suppos- 
ing you had let Miss Moville get drowned, or catch a bad cold—why 
you would never have been able to hold up your head again,” said 
that lady, laughing with great enjoyment of an invisible joke. 

“And you would have been afraid to meet Lord Sandgate, or 
perhaps he would have killed you in a duel,” added Lucilla, giggling 
chorus. 

Archie looked at her, and said absolutely nothing. 

‘Pray, what has Lord Sandgate to do with the matter?” I inquired. 

Mrs. Minton turned to me with relief at finding a free channel 
opened to her news. 

“Oh, why, didn’t you know that she is engaged to him? I mean, 
Miss Moville is engaged to Lord Sandgate. He is the eldest son of 
the Earl of Heaton, a very wealthy man, you know. It’s a great 
match for her, for though her father was a viscount, everybody knows 
that he left them as poor as church mice. But then Lord Anderton 
is going to settle £5,000 on her on the wedding-day, and leave her 
all his property.” 

“‘T think that is all a mistake,” I said. 

“Of course you are surprised not to have heard it ; and indeed, as 
you are so intimate with Lady Jacobs, I wonder she didn’t tell you. 
But the news is only just out, and I suppose she hadn’t authority. 
When I saw Miss Moville go off in that way with Mr. Rintoul, I must 
own that I did not know how to believe my eyes; it was such a very 
marked thing to do, you know: but then when I heard this news, I 
said to Lucilla, that gwzte explains it. When a girl is engaged, she 
can do things that she couldn’t before, and naturally she likes to use 
her liberty while it lasts. I don’t think any the worse of her for it.” 

“TI am sure Miss Moville would be obliged to you for your kind 
indulgence,” I remarked, unable to keep an edge off my tongue; “but 
I am sure too that she will not be at all obliged to you if you spread 
this story. From something that passed yesterday evening, I am con- 
vinced that there is no truth whatever in it.” 

“T hope I am not in the habit of spreading stories that have no 
truth whatever in them,” said Mrs. Minton, rising slowly, with insulted 
dignity. ‘No one hates gossip more than I do ; but when a girl does 
things which are not comme il faut, I think it is only 4nd to mention 
the excuses that there are for her. That was a!l I meant to do; and 
as for the engagement, every one knows of it in London, You will 
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find it to be true, Mrs. Singleton. I don’t wonder that you are 
annoyed ; but it is much better to look at things as they are, and not 
deceive ourselves.” 

They took themselves away then; Archie showed them out with 
elaborate politeness, and then vanished. I wanted to pour out to him 
my indignation and incredulity, and to rave against these mischief- 
makers—but he came not. So I went to church alone, and fumed 
through most of the prayers and all the sermon, finding my only con- 
solation in building romances of faith and constancy triumphing over 
slanderous tongues. 

He could not escape me in the evening, however; and though there 
was no sitting by the river that night, I took my opportunity under the 
prosaic circumstances of books and candles in the drawing-room. 

“ Archie,” I began, without preface, “ you don’t believe a word of 
that woman’s gossip ?” 

‘**T don’t know,” he answered, moodily. 

“‘Didn’t you see that it was mere spite and malice? If you had 
heard her and her daughter talk last night before they went away, you 
would know that they would make any mischief they could.” 

‘“‘ That’s well enough ; but where did they get their story from? They 
didn’t invent it, I suppose?” 

“‘ Well, they would not be quite equal to that, I daresay; but they 
would turn a rumour into a certainty if it suited their purpose, and if 
Lord Sandgate is an admirer of Imogen, there might have been some 
gossip to work on.” 

“I daresay he is: I’ve seen him round about, and dancing with 
her. Of course it’s just the match that her people want to make for 
her, and nothing is more likely than that they have made it.” 

“Nothing more likely! After last night! Archie, how can you 
insult her so ?” 

“T don’tinsult her. - I know her heart can’t be in it, if it is so ; but 
if her step-mother and uncle have made up their minds, how is a girl 
to resist ? They’ll make her life a burden to her until she gives in ; and 
what is she to do? I don’t blame her.” 

“Upon my word, you are as gracious as Mrs. Minton herself. 
And, pray, should you not blame her for behaving as she did to you 
yesterday, if she were engaged to some one else?” 

He was silent a moment. 

“Perhaps we took that for more than it was worth. She was 
enjoying herself, and her spirits carried her away. But no, after all, 
I do believe that she does care for me a little. That makes it a more 
horrible sacrifice.” 

“‘Why should there be any sacrifice? It lies with you to save 
her.” 

“TI wish it did. But it would not be honourable for me to put my- 
self and my poverty between her and a brilliant fate, and ask her to 
quarrel with her friends for my sake. At any rate, I must wait to 
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see what comes of this Sandgate affair, and avoid compromising 
her again.” 

“So the days of romance are over!” I cried. 

‘‘ Why, what do you want me to do?” 

Just to ignore all this gossip, and come down next Saturday, and 
behave as if you had never heard it. Take up matters where you 
left them last night, and all will be well.” 

‘Well, I'll come down at any rate, and if the story is really true, of 
course she won’t come here again—or else I shall know it at once 
by her manner.” 

“The story is not true,” I said, positively. “‘ Mind you don’t spend 
the week in brooding over it, and come down on Saturday ready 
primed for a misunderstanding.” 

“ All right, auntie, I’ll try to be as hopeful as you are.” 

“Try to have faith in Imogen,” I replied. ‘That will be more 
to the purpose. I have only seen her twice, and I trust her more 
than you do, already.” 

He made no answer, but went off to his nightly pipe, and next 
morning returned to London, where I fear he forgot to attend to Mrs. 
Minton’s parcel. 

On Wednesday I had a note from him. 


“The engagement of which we heard on Sunday is announced in 
the Oa Podrida with all particulars. Of course such paragraphs are 
often lies, but in this case the confirmation is significant. Under the 
circumstances, I think I had better return to my first intentions, 
and I have arranged to go down into Kent for Sunday. If you hear 
anything, let me know.” 


I tore the note into bits, I was so angry. To give up his love on 
the strength of a paragraph in a Society paper! To be sure, even 
he would scarcely have done so if it had not come as a confirmation 
of the Mintons’ story; but.then, what did the Mintons know about 
it? Why, they took the Oa Podrida. And it came out on Saturday! 
Now it was all clear. They had opened it when they went home 
that evening, and found this delicious tit-bit of gossip to console them 
for the vexations of the afternoon. So their part of the business went 
for nothing. I dashed off a hasty reply. 


“Dear ARCHIE,—There is no confirmation at all. The Mintons take 
the Olla Podrida, and evidently got their story from it. You ought 
to know what its authority is worth better than I do. At any rate, 
you promised me to come down on Saturday, and I hold you to your 
promise. If you break it, you will vex and offend 

‘Your affectionate aunt, 
“VERA SINGLETON.” 

“There !” I said to myself as I directed it. “I am nearly worn 

out with the boy’s pride and nonsense and self-tormenting ways. I 
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would just let him spoil his life after his own fashion, if it were not 
spoiling Imogen’s too ; but she shall have a chance of making him 
ashamed of himself. And if one look of those brown eyes of hers 
does not make him forget all the rubbish that ever was printed, and 
all the gossip that those Mintons would talk between now and Christ- 
mas—why, it will be because he is a fool!” 


M 
I awoke on Saturday morning, with a hazy sense of something going to 
happen, which soon solidified into the remembrance that this day would 
decide the fate of my nephew and his ladye-love. I pulled up the blind 
eagerly, anxious to look in the face a day which was bringing gifts, 
good or evil, to one (if not two) whom I loved, and try to guess its 
burden. In vain; there was no stealing its secrets; it wore no smile 
of encouragement, nor gloom of evil augury ; there never was a more 
uncommunicative day. 

Of course I watched at the window anxiously to see if Archie would 
really keep his promise. The train was late, and I had had a long 
interval of looking out and heartbreaking before he came in sight, 
and I dropped into a chair with a sigh of relief. He had come, but 
it was in no hopeful mood; he was grave, composed, and silent. I 
did not venture to allude to our correspondence, and only said: 

‘“‘T am so glad you have come.” 

*‘ As you insisted upon it, I was bound to do so,” he replied. “ And 
on the whole I believe it is the fair and right thing to do.” 

The time passed heavily until my guests began to arrive, and more 
heavily still from the first arrival until Lady Jacobs’s carriage drove up. 
All three ladies were in it. Imogen had had a less stormy week than 
either she or her friend had anticipated. When they returned last 
Saturday, Lady Anderton had really been asleep, and never knew 
exactly when they came in. Of course the subject was ignored next 
day, and peace was restored. Lady Jacobs, being perfectly certain 
that the Mintons would call on Monday, arranged a long drive for that 
afternoon, and did not set outon it early. Her secret triumph when 
she saw their cards lying on the hall-table at her return was the 
more intense that she could not share it even with Imogen, and she 
chuckled with glee over their disappointment, and the unlikeliness of 
their having another chance of making mischief. Lady Anderton 
was terribly afraid of a scene until it was begun, when she thoroughly 
enjoyed it, and could work herself up to as high a pitch of fictitious 
excitement as any woman; and she had no desire for another such 
headache as she had brought upon herself the previous Saturday. So 
she took the wiser course of making no difficulty about Imogen’s 
accompanying her hostess this afternoon ; but had come herself in 
charge, ready to be Argus and Medusa in one, and prove herself 
worthy of the house of Moville, and the confidence of its head. 
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Archibald received the tips of Lady Anderton’s primrose-gloved 
fingers, and I not much more, though she was determinedly polite to 
me. Oh, yes, she would take some tea, and so would her daughter, 
she was sure; they were confirmed tea-drinkers. And what a pretty 
place this was, and how near the river—so nice! She must really 
walk all round it presently ; she would not take?up so much of my 
time, but Imogen knew it and would show her the way. Archie 
handed tea and cake ; but when he spoke to her step-daughter, Lady 
Anderton always answered, making herself a kind of mitrailleuse of 
commonplaces, and keeping all attacks at a distance with the pelting 
discharge. Imogen sat silent and pale, with an angry compression 
of the lips. At last I asked her if she would like to play tennis, but 
again her duenna interposed : 

“T can’t spare her guife yet, Mrs. Singleton, please. I want to 
have my promised walk round your dear little place. Then she 
shall have a game, if she doesn’t think it too hot.” 

“‘T should be quite pleased to do the honours of my little green- 
house to you. I don’t think Miss Moville knows her way there, and 
some of my ferns are really good.” 

‘Oh, thank you, it will be so kind of you to show them to us. I 
doat on ferns, but I never can remember their names ; Imogen knows 
all about them, though.” 

There was no freeing her, and we three walked off on our rounds. 
I tried to let Imogen drop behind, that Archie might come up to her ; 
but she would not manceuvre, and he remained lounging discon- 
solately by the deserted tea-table. We made our dull circuit, an 
uncomfortable party. At last the promenade could no longer be 
spun out without my active co-operation, and we returned to the 
seats under the trees. Archibald was not visible, and Lady Anderton 
relaxed guard, and began talking to old Mr. Merton. Imogen sat 
and fanned herself, and I let her alone. Presently Archibald came 
up to us looking graver than ever. He stood near and did not seem 
to know what to say. Imogen fanned herself faster, she glanced at 
him, and his changed and chilled mood breathed subtly on her. Her 
face changed too, and her mouth took a steadier set, as if guarding 
itself against any betrayal of emotion. I felt the oppression of the 
silence, and broke it at last by asking him if he was going on the 
river that afternoon. 

“If Miss Moville will go with me,” he answered. “Will you?” 
he said to her suddenly, almost sternly. 

She hesitated. ‘Iam not sure; I think ——” 

Lady Anderton turned sharply round. “ Are you talking of going 
on the water? Oh, my dear Imogen, I could not think of allowing 
it. Iam so nervous; I should be miserable until you came back. 
Besides, here is Mrs. Minton, and I want you to talk to her; you 
know we were out when she called.” 

Archibald turned on his heel and went off with a stride ; he stood 
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watching the tennis, and soon afterwards I saw him playing with 
unusual energy. Mrs. Minton rustled up, all silk and beads, and 
fluttering flowers, and scented pocket handkerchief. 

“ Dear Lady Anderton, I am so glad to see you at /ast; I was so 
sorry to miss you on Monday. And when you are here so seldom! 
And I dd want Lucilla to make Miss Moville’s acquaintance—they 
would be such wzce friends for each other. Here on Saturday, of 
course, we saw nothing of her.” 

Lady Anderton responded with less effusiveness, and Imogen found 
it superfluous to add anything to the stream of words. It foamed for 
some time round the interesting topics of the date of the Andertons’ 
arrival, the length of their stay, the object and exact duration of the 
drive which had defrauded them of Mrs. Minton’s visit ; and then. 
there was a slight pause, which gave the latter lady a starting-point 
for a new cascade. 

* And of course we wanted so much to congratulate Miss Moville, 
and you too, dear Lady Anderton. It must be such a relief to your 
mind, and you must be so proud. Not but that the other party ought 
to be prouder, and no doubt he is ; but still—you know. Of course 
it is a most swétable arrangement, nothing could be better; but you 
must let me congratulate you, my dear. I am sure you are very 
happy.” And she laid her fat fingers—sparkling with rings—upon 
Imogen’s hand. Imogen drew it away. 

“T cannot imagine what you mean, Mrs. Minton,” she said, in 
absolutely freezing tones. 

**OQught I not to have mentioned it? But vea//y, you know, when 
it is in the papers, you cannot expect your friends to treat it as a secret. 
Can she now?” asked Mrs. Minton, turning to Lady Anderton. 

“TI am afraid I must ask for an explanation, too,” said Lady’ 
Anderton, glancing nervously at Imogen. 

“Why, Miss Moville’s engagement to Lord Sandgate was in 
Saturday’s Ol/a FPodrida with all particulars, as a positive fact,” 
Mrs. Minton declared, growing fussed. 

“Tt is very annoying,” Lady Anderton answered, “very annoying 
indeed. Such reports do so much mischief. It is quite premature, 
and I beg you will not repeat it.” 

“It is much more than premature,” struck in Imogen, angrily ; 
“there is not the slightest foundation for it. There never was; there 
never will be. I will have it contradicted at once. Mrs. Minton, 
will you kindly do so if you ever hear the subject mentioned ?” 

“Really, I am very sorry,” replied Mrs. Minton, somewhat abashed. 
“T thought it such a nice thing, and so likely to be true. Itisa 
great pity.” 

Imogen could bear no more, and left her to trickle as much of the 
sweetened vinegar of her condolences and apologies over Lady 
Anderton as the latter was willing to bear, or unable to defend her- 
self from. She wandered down to the river by herself, and her 
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step-mother, seeing Archie safely disposed of, did not think it 
necessary to pursue her. Poor girl! she was thoroughly miserable. 
Ever since last Saturday she had been living on remembrance and 
hope; she and Archie understood each other at last; he loved her 
—there was no doubt of it now, and she was saved. They had 
pledged faith in music, as they looked into each other’s eyes; he 
had sworn to rescue her, and the warm clasp of his strong hand 
lingered stillon hers. Now, at last, this weary untrue life of scheming 
and fretting would be over, and something genuine would be hers 
instead—she scarcely knew what, except that it would be with him. 
But here they were within a few steps of each other—all but together, 
and yet as far apart as if all the tides of London were as usual roaring 
between them. 

Gossip was busy with her name; doubtless Archibald too had 
heard this story, and it explained his altered bearing. He must 
think her a flirt—a double flirt. Oh, how could it have arisen? She 
herself was sure that Lord Anderton was the fountain-head. He was 
so thoroughly certain that whatever he decided must come to pass 
that if he were asked questions on the matter, he would rather let it 
be supposed that all was arranged, than admit the possibility that his 
pet scheme should fail. He might even have gone farther, and 
deliberately allowed the report to grow, in order to make her feel 
bound, and tempt her into committing herself by consenting to such 
half-denials as her step-mother would be sure to make. That at least 
he should not do; she had foiled him, and would foil him. But now 
the help she had trusted to had failed her, and a blank future, filled 
only with reproaches and repining, stretched again its sandy wastes 
before her. As she stood by the river, drearily watching the bits of 
decaying water-weed float down, she suddenly noticed a canoe moored 
to the bank among the pleasure boats. It was Archie’s, but she did not 
know this, or notice the painted name: she stepped in, and was soon 
in the middle of the river, working her way up stream with exertion 
that relieved her irritated misery, and at every stroke leaving a wider 
and wider stretch of silent soothing water between her and the 
troublesome world. 





Archibald played tennis diligently and desperately all that after- 
noon. Regardless of other people’s rights, as fast as one game was 
ended he invited another trio to join him, and began again playing 
eagerly—almost wildly, with an insistance upon his own opinion on 
disputed points, and a want of temper, most unlike his. usual quiet 
good manners. Mrs. Lingard was his partner at last, and was really 
distressed by the evidences of something wrong ; and when the game 
was over, she asked him to take a turn round the garden with her, 
making it impossible for him to refuse. He walked by her side 
moodily until they came to a convenient place on the bank, where 
they sat down. For a time very few words were spoken, but 
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Archibald’s excited mood died away under Rhoda’s soothing com- 
panionship; and though he did not give her any confidence, he 
roused himself to put aside his own affairs, and began to talk to her 
about some of her husband’s, in which he was much interested. It 
was already late in the afternoon when they established themselves 
there, and they had had time for a long conversation, when a hand 
was laid on Archie’s shoulder, and Lady Jacobs said hurriedly : 

‘““Mr. Rintoul, where is Miss Moville ? ” 

He scarcely looked round, and answered: 

**T don’t know; I have hardly seen her this afternoon.” 

“Oh, where can she be? We can’t find her ; and this place is so 
small, she cannot be lost. Nearly every one has gone away, and she 
wouldn’t go home alone.” 

Archie sprang to his feet, and faced the poor old lady, flushed and 
distressed. 

“Where has she been? She must have been talking to some one. 
Who saw her last?” 

“I can’t make out that any one has seen her for ever so long. 
Mrs. Minton said something which annoyed her, and she walked 
away, and after that no one knows anything about her. To tell the 
truth, I thought she was with you, not seeing either of you, and I 
hindered Lady Anderton from looking forher. Oh!” beginning to 
cry, “I hope I have not killed the dear child !” 

“ Dear Lady Jacobs,” Rhoda interposed, “there is no reason to 
be so much frightened. Very likely Miss Moville has gone for a row 
with somebody, and they have forgotten how late it is. If Mr. 
Rintoul were to take his canoe, and go out on the river, he might see 
something of them, and huary them back.” 

‘“‘That’s the very thing,” said Archie, and dashed off to the little 
landing-place, the other two hurrying after him. I met him there, 
just as he stopped short, and exclaimed : 

“It’s not here! She’s gone out in it!” 

“‘ Somebody else might have taken it,” I said, feeling my heart sink 
as I remembered the talk of the other night. ‘“‘ Let me count the 
other boats. No; they are all right.” 

“Then the only boat missing is the canoe ; and she is missing ; 
and she can’t swim,” exclaimed Archie, wildly. 

“That is no reason why she should be upset,” I said ; “she is well 
accustomed to manage it.” 

“ Not on a river where there are steam-launches.” 

‘I don’t think there have been any this afternoon.” 

“One went up about an hour ago,” put in Lucilla, in a tearful 
quaver. 

“Oh, my child!” shrieked Lady Anderton. 

‘‘ A steam-launch is not sentence of death,” said Rhoda, with some 
asperity. ‘ Instead of our all standing here talking, it would be much 
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better if we set to work to look for her. Here are the boatmen and 
Mr. Rintoul; some might go up the river and some down.” 

“ Right,” said Archie, pulling off his coat, and throwing it into a 
light boat. 

“ Stop, sir,” said one of the boatmen ; “ what’s that coming down?” 

Something floating in the sunny upper reaches of the river caught 
our eyes with a sudden gleam of light brown. 

‘The canoe!” I exclaimed. ‘ But no; it is not large enough.” 

“Ts it she? Tell me, is it Imogen?” cried Lady Anderton, 
clutching my arm. 

“‘T don’t see her yet,” I said, ‘‘the sun is in my eyes.” 

The spot came on, now dark in a bright stretch of water, now 
bright in a shadow, widening, narrowing, changing shape. Impossible 
to make out what it was. How slowly it came, lingering down the 
stream ! why did she not make haste? It is nearer now; it certainly is 
the colour of the canoe; but ought we not to see the flash of the 
merry paddle? Archie leaped into the boat, and pushed off: the 
boatmen followed him in theirs without a word. The oars bent, as 
the boats leaped under the strong strokes; and yet those minutes 
seemed endless until they reached the floating mass. We watched 
them draw up to it, and saw the men stoop overandhandleit. Then « 
the confused group separated: Archie pulled up stream harder than 

’ ever, and the men turned, and came back to us. One of them rowed, 
the other held what they drew after them. We could see it now; 
they had turned it right side up ; it was Archie’s canoe! 

“‘ What is it? Oh, what is it?” Lady Anderton screamed. 

Nobody answered her. We all saw; and as the men tied the ill- 
fated boat in its place again, they pulled out from the bottom, where 
it lay jammed and soaked, a silk parasol. 

Lady Anderton screamed again, and fainted. We took her into 
the house, with the help of two elderly gentlemen and the maids, and 
there Lady Jacobs and I brought her round. Then of course she 
began to sob, so I left her to her friend, and came out again to the 
landing-place. There I found Rhoda sitting, pale, and full of anxious 
pity—Lucilla cowering close to her, conscience-stricken and crushed, 
yet not able to go—and kind Mr. Merton pacing the gravel walk 
with the doctor whom he had thoughtfully fetched. 

“As your maid, Mrs Singleton, told me that Lady Anderton had 
recovered consciousness, I thought that I had better not go upstairs 
unless you needed me,” said the doctor, meeting me as I approached. 

“Thank you,” I said heavily ; “‘ Lady Jacobs is with her, and there 
seems nothing the matter but the agitation. Where are the boat- 
men?” 

“ Gone after Mr. Rintoul,” answered Mr. Merton. ‘“ There is, of 
course, no use in looking down stream now.” 

We all sat there, waiting, waiting, watching, starting at every speck 
in the distance on the stream, constantly deceived by boats in which 
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we had no interest, and for which we at once felt a perfect hatred. 
Sometimes Mr. Merton hailed them, and inquired if they had seen 
anything of our boats; perhaps they had spoken to them going up, 
perhaps they had seen nothing of them,—at any rate they had no 
news. After a time, Lady Anderton came wandering out, leaning on 
Lady Jacobs’s arm, restless and haggard: her hair was in her swollen - 
eyes, her face was miserably distorted with crying, her lace shawl 
crumpled up under a woollen one which her friend had thrown round 
her, as the evening was now chilly: she looked years older, and my 
heart softened with pity to the unhappy woman. I went to meet 
them, and took them to a seat a little apart from the rest. 

“I could not stay indoors,” she moaned.  “ I must come out and 
watch too. After all, she may not be drowned ; don’t you think so, 
Mrs. Singleton? There is some hope: isn’t there some hope ?” 

‘Surely there is hope,” I said, as cheerfully as I could. ‘‘She 
might have been picked up when the canoe was upset; it is not likely 
to have overturned by itself! and if it was run down by a boat or a 
steam-launch, there would be people on the spot to help.” 

“Oh, but people are so often drowned even when there zs help,” 
said the poor lady, wringing her hands. ‘No; she’s drowned; I 
shall never see her again. Oh, andI have been so unkind to her! 
But I meant it for the best.” 

“T am sure you did,” I said, soothingly. 

** Yes, but it was not really for the best,” Lady Jacobs interposed, 
sternly. ‘Don’t you see now, Constantia, how wrong it was to hunt 
and harry the poor girl, to try and make her sell herself to a man she 
didn’t like, and keep her from the one she did like? If you had let 
her be happy with Mr. Rintoul this afternoon, she would be safe 
now.” 

I thought this cruel ; and Lady Anderton wept piteously. 

“ Oh yes, it is true. Iam the murderer of my child! oh, call me 
a murderer! I have killed her!” and hysterics again impended. 

“‘ Hush, Constantia,” Lady Jacobs resumed, with a controlling force 
which I should not have suspected in her. ‘Keep yourself quiet for 
what you may have to bear. But I want you to promise, now that you 
see things as they are, that if even yet it should please Heaven to 
send Imogen back to you, you will let her be happy in her own way.” 

“Oh, indeed I promise ; oh, if she should come back, she shall do 
whatever she likes. I will never let her uncle come inside the house, 
if she wishes. But she will never come back: oh, my child!” 

And the weary round of tears and lamentations began again. We 
had no consolation to offer, and little hope ; and so we sat and waited 
on, while the evening darkened round us, and the willows whispered 
chillily. 
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VI. 

AFTER the discovery of the canoe, Archibald started off, rowing as 
fast as he possibly could, and shouting every now and then. Very 
soon, however, he realised that a long search might be before him, 
and that he must economise his strength ; also, that a few minutes 
were not likely to make any difference, whether the worst had hap- 
pened, or whether Imogen had in some way escaped. He began 
therefore to search methodically, rowing at a reasonable pace, and 
exploring both banks of the river. While he was going up a _ back- 
water, the boatmen overtook him ; and each boat taking one side of 
the stream, they went on in company. Archie did not know how 
the time passed, but he seemed to live years in that awful search. 
Up they went, peering into every corner. What was that under the 
little bridge ? Nothing but the shadow ona clump of rushes. Round 
that island there is a current ; anything brought down by the stream 
might lodge there. No; there was only a heap of foam. Besides, 
if it were so, she would not be likely to be floated down. 

How strong the stream was! how slowly they passed the familiar 
banks! Stop; what was that, caught under a willow, swaying 
slowly in a swirl close to the bank? All the men caught sight 
of it at the same time, and bent to their oars. Archibald had 
been at the other side of the river, and the boatmen were first close 
to the dark moving heap. One of them took his oar out of the water. 

* Bless yer, sir,” said the man; “ it’s a sheep: that’s what it is !” 

He turned back to his own shore, feeling as if he had been wrenched 
in pieces. His hands literally shook, and for a minute he could not 
pull a stroke; but the horror of feeling himself drifting back restored 
his self-control, and again he rowed up stream. 

“Tis not half-a-mile to the lock, now,” remarked one of the men. 
* She can’t have gone beyond that.” 

Only half-a-mile more of hope! They came to a wide stretch 
with grassy banks at each side. Here they could easily see whatever 
was to be seen, and they moved faster. The lock must be near now 
and there they might hear some terrible news, or come up against a 
blank hard wall of despair. 

Round a bend now; were they coming to the lock at this turn? 
Not yet ; here was one of those innumerable willow-covered islets 
that stud the Thames. They had spent much time on their slow 
progress, and it was growing dusk; but surely there was something 
light upon it—something that moved. Archie tried to shout, but his 
voice'would not come; he made one great effort, and it sounded aloud, 
but hoarse and changed. 

“‘Halloo !” 

“Here !” rang the clear reply. 

A few tremendous strokes brought him to theislet. He sprang out 
of his boat, and clasped Imogen in his arms. 
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“My darling! You are safe.” 

“Oh yes, quite safe,” she murmured. But I think the safety that 
she felt was not that of dry land, but of her lover’s breast. 

So they stood for a few perfect eternal moments—moments which 
brought with them no sense of time, and which would be immortal, ever 
ready to be lived over again. The world was far away; they were at 
last each other’s, alone together in the river and the gathering twilight. 
When the answer came to Archie’s call, the boatmen rested on their 
oars, and smiled a quiet smile at each other; then they intercepted 
Archie’s boat, which was floating away unheeded ; and if they took a 
glance now and then at what was going on upon the island, why, it 
was only human nature—and after all, as the willows were high, and 
the light was fading, perhaps they did not see much. 

Imogen was naturally the first to return to this sublunary scene. 
When men do make fools of themselves, they do it much more com- 
pletely than women, who seldom quite forget the external world, 
especially if it has eyes. Roused by her, Archie looked for his 
boat, and with some confusion of face signalled to the men, who had 
it in safe custody, and brought it up with suppressed satisfaction. 

‘Glad to see you'safe, miss,” said one of them, touching his hat. 

“Thank you for coming to look for me,” answered Imogen, 
pleasantly. ‘‘ Did you think I was drowned?” she asked, turning to 
Archie. 

‘“‘ Indeed we did,” he replied, gravely. ‘‘ Of course I clung to hope, 
but when we came so high up the river, it became very faint.” 

“This was the highest point I reached,” she explained. ‘ There 
were some grand bulrushes growing on the island and in the water 
close to it, and I wanted them for winter nosegays. One particularly 
fine one I could not get at from the water, because the trunk of an 
old willow was in the way; so I got out, and pulled the canoe, as I 
thought, safely up on the bank—not quite out of the water, though. 
Then, while I was round on the other side of the island, one of those 
horrid steam-launches came past, and the wash of it carried off the 
canoe. When I came back, it was floating out of reach. Oh, I did 
feel so lost. But let us be off, and set poor mamma’s mind at ease. 
I can tell you the rest in the boat.” 

“Yes,” said Archie ; “ we will go at once. My men, you must be 
tired and thirsty. I'll take Miss Moville home, and you can geta 
glass of beer at the Swan. I'll give you something better to remember 
this day by when I get back,” 

“Oh, my bulrushes!” cried Imogen: “I can’t leave them behind.” 

“ Why not?” demanded Archie. “I shall hate the sight of 
them.” 

“Then you need not look at them. Iam not so ungrateful; I 
shall try and find out some process to make them last for ever,” 

“ After all, I believe I am grateful to them,” he said, coming back 
with the costly weeds. ‘I don’t know how long I might have gone 
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Arter the discovery of the canoe, Archibald started off, rowing as 
fast as he possibly could, and shouting every now and then. Very 
soon, however, he realised that a long search might be before him, 
and that he must economise his strength ; also, that a few minutes 
were not likely to make any difference, whether the worst had hap- 
pened, or whether Imogen had in some way escaped. He began 
therefore to search methodically, rowing at a reasonable pace, and 
exploring both banks of the river. While he was going up a _ back- 
water, the boatmen overtook him ; and each boat taking one side of 
the stream, they went on in company. Archie did not know how 
the time passed, but he seemed to live years in that awful search. 
Up they went, peering into every corner. What was that under the 
little bridge ? Nothing but the shadow on acclump of rushes. Round 
that island there is a current ; anything brought down by the stream 
might lodge there. No; there was only a heap of foam. Besides, 
if it were so, she would not be likely to be floated down. 

How strong the stream was! how slowly they passed the familiar 
banks! Stop; what was that, caught under a willow, swaying 
slowly in a swirl close to the bank? All the men caught sight 
of it at the same time, and bent to their oars. Archibald had 
been at the other side of the river, and the boatmen were first close 
to the dark moving heap. One of them took his oar out of the water. 

“ Bless yer, sir,” said the man; “it’s a sheep: that’s what it is !” 

He turned back to his own shore, feeling as if he had been wrenched 
in pieces. His hands literally shook, and for a minute he could not 
pull a stroke; but the horror of feeling himself drifting back restored 
his self-control, and again he rowed up stream. 

“Tis not half-a-mile to the lock, now,” remarked one of the men. 
*t She can’t have gone beyond that.” 

Only half-a-mile more of hope! They came to a wide stretch 
with grassy banks at each side. Here they could easily see whatever 
was to be seen, and they moved faster. The lock must be near now 
and there they might hear some terrible news, or come up against a 
blank hard wall of despair. 

_ Round a bend now; were they coming to the lock at this turn? 
Not yet ; here was one of those innumerable willow-covered islets 
that stud the Thames. They had spent much time on their slow 
progress, and it was growing dusk; but surely there was something 
light upon it—something that moved. Archie tried to shout, but his 
voice would not come; he made one great effort, and it sounded aloud, 
but hoarse and changed. 

“Halloo !” 

“Here !” rang the clear reply. 

A few tremendous strokes brought him to the islet. He sprang out 
of his boat, and clasped Imogen in his arms. 
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“My darling! You are safe.” 
“Oh yes, quite safe,” she murmured. But I think the safety that 
she felt was not that of dry land, but of her lover’s breast. 

So they stood for a few perfect eternal moments—moments which 
brought with them no sense of time, and which would be immortal, ever 
ready to be lived over again. The world was far away; they were at 
last each other’s, alone together in the river and the gathering twilight. 
When the answer came to Archie’s call, the boatmen rested on their 
oars, and smiled a quiet smile at each other ; then they intercepted 
Archie’s boat, which was floating away unheeded ; and if they took a 
glance now and then at what was going on upon the island, why, it 
was only human nature—and after all, as the willows were high, and 
the light was fading, perhaps they did not see much. 

Imogen was naturally the first to return to this sublunary scene. 
When men do make fools of themselves, they do it much more com- 
pletely than women, who seldom quite forget the external world, 
especially if it has eyes. Roused by her, Archie looked for his 
boat, and with some confusion of face signalled to the men, who had 
it in safe custody, and brought it up with suppressed satisfaction. 

** Glad to see yoursafe, miss,” said one of them, touching his hat. 

“ Thank you for coming to look for me,” answered Imogen, 
pleasantly. ‘‘ Did you think I was drowned?” she asked, turning to 
Archie. 

‘‘ Indeed we did,” he replied, gravely. ‘‘ Of course I clung to hope, 
but when we came so high up the river, it became very faint.” 

“This was the highest point I reached,” she explained. ‘ There 
were some grand bulrushes growing on the island and in the water 
close to it, and I wanted them for winter nosegays. One particularly 
fine one I could not get at from the water, because the trunk of an 
old willow was in the way ; so I got out, and pulled the canoe, as I 
thought, safely up on the bank—not quite out of the water, though. 
Then, while I was round on the other side of the island, one of those 
horrid steam-launches came past, and the wash of it carried off the 
canoe. When I came back, it was floating out of reach. Oh, I did 
feel so lost. But let us be off, and set poor mamma’s mind at ease. 
I can tell you the rest in the boat.” 

“Yes,” said Archie ; ‘ we will go at once. My men, you must be 
tired and thirsty. I'll take Miss Moville home, and you can geta 
glass of beer at the Swan. I'll give you something better to remember 
this day by when I get back.” 

“Oh, my bulrushes!” cried Imogen: “I can’t leave them behind.” 

“ Why not?” demanded Archie. ‘I shall hate the sight of 
them,” 

“Then you need not look at them. Iam not so ungrateful; I 
shall try and find out some process to make them last for ever.” 

“ After all, I believe I am grateful to them,” he said, coming back 
with the costly weeds. ‘I don’t know how long I might have gone 
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on behaving like an idiot, and making myself miserable with distrust- 
ing my darling, if it hadn’t been for the terror they cost me. But I 
hope you will never make me live through such an afternoon again.” 

“T never will, indeed,” promised Imogen. 

They sped down the river, the banks sliding swiftly past them as 
stream and oar carried them home. You will-not ask to hear what 
they said to each other, if I could tell; and if I-had been listening, 
I would not be such a traitor. 

The pale and shivering group of watchers at the landing-place had 
not moved. Lady Anderton had wept herself torpid, and was lean- 
ing against Lady Jacobs in a sort of exhausted doze. I felt worn 
out too, and had ceased to strain my eyes through the dusk, when 
Rhoda said in a low, excited tone : 

“‘T hear oars !” 

“Tt may not be our boats,” I said wearily; but I roused myself as 
the sound came nearer. The creak of the straining rowlocks, the 
quick splash, had something peculiar in their sound of haste which 
awakened us all. The boat grew out of the dark water ; we all sprang to 
our feet as it glided near, and Imogen cried out before we could see her: 

“Mamma, I am here!” . 

Lady Anderton rushed down the little wooden steps, and nearly 
precipitated herself into the boat. Archie caught her, and held her up 
while Imogen sprang out and threw her arms round her; and then 
there ensued a confusion of embraces and handshakings, out of which 
Archie emerged, sure that he had been kissed by Rhoda, not at all 
sure that he had not been kissed by Lady Anderton, and only certain 
that he had escaped Lucilla. He remarked afterwards that it was 
good practice for getting married, and he should now be quite hard- 
ened to anything that might happen on his wedding-day. 

Poor Lucilla, indeed, was not in a mood to be formidable to any- 
body. She was horribly ashamed of her conduct in the whole affair ; 
and after giving Imogen one hearty kiss, slipped away without saying 
anything to anyone else. It did her good on the whole ; she was 
much quieter, and consequently more ladylike, afterwards ; and I never 
saw another piece of spitefulness. Mr. Merton and the doctor took 
their departure—the latter in his heart somewhat disappointed that 
he had not had an opportunity of “ bringing round” Miss Moville. 
Rhoda had run away to her own house next door, as soon as the 
kissing was over; and the rest of us went in to compose our minds 
and recruit our bodies with the one universal solvent—Tea. Imogen 
smoothed Lady Anderton’s ruffled plumage, and settled her on the 
sofa, where she cared for her with a tender daughterliness that I think 
was new to both, and which probably owed something to a few hasty 
words gasped out between sobs and kisses. Archibald hovered round 
them, waiting on both in a somewhat different fashion from the formal 
attendance of the afternoon. At last we heard Imogen’s story con- 
nectedly, as it has been already told. 
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“T should have thought you would have been taken off almost 
at once,” said Lady Jacobs; “there are always such hosts of boats on 
the river.” 

“‘ There did not seem to be as many as usual to-day,” she answered; 
“and then I know I was stupid. Ifyou will believe me, it never once 
occurred to me that I could get an up-going boat to take me across 
to the bank, and walk home. I only thought of going back as I had 
come, and concluded that there was no use in hailing boats that were 
going up stream.” 

“‘ Well, my dear, I never should have suspected you of being such 
a goose,” said Lady Jacobs; “ but even so, how was it that you did 
not make any of the down-going boats hear? ” 

“ As I tell you, there were not very many. of them ; and at first, 
until matters grew serious, I was shy, and looked at each of them to 
see if I could go rowing in company with the people in them, and I 
didn’t like the looks of them, and thought it would be.so awkward ; 
and so I waited for a boatful of prepossessing people, and it never 
came. At last I knew you would all be getting frightened if I didn’t 
come back ; so I made up my mind to call out to the next one, but 
when it came, the men in it were half-tipsy, and I really couldn’t. 
Then it began to grow dark, and no more passed; and I thought I 
was in for a night on the island.” 

‘*‘ Poor child, you must have been dreadfully frightened,” said Lady 
Anderton, pityingly. 

“Oh no, I wasn’t. If it had not been for thinking of you all, and 
your anxiety, I should have rather enjoyed it. It would have been an 
experience. . At least I should have enjoyed it if I had had arugand 
ashawl. It threatened to be a chilly experience when the river-mist 
began to cling round the willows.” 

Lady Anderton shivered with sympathy. 

“T am quite warm now, mamma,” laughed Imogen. ‘“ The wind 
has changed, I think.” 

“‘ Ves,” said Archie, who was leaning against the window, as we had 
all now finished tea. “It is quite a fine night. The clouds are all 
gone, and the stars are shining. Come out and see them.” 

“ Mamma,” said the girl, dreamily, ‘ Archie says that the clouds are 
all gone, and the stars are shining, and I am to come out and see 
‘them. May I go?” 

“Ves, dear ; go, and God bless you,” said Lady Anderton, drawing 
her down for a kiss. 

So Archie and his ladye-love stepped out together into the presence 
of the steadfast stars. 

VERA SINGLETON. 





THE FAIR OF CUERS. 


By THE AUTHOR oF ‘LIFE IN PROVENCE.” 


re Provence is still my theme. And why not? Is it not the 

loveliest of all lovely countries, and are there not hundreds 
of thousands who will dream themselves in it if only they can get 
a faithful painter to represent it before them? Hundreds of 
thousands, who may not visit it in the body, will yet explore it in 
the spirit with me. 

Then, off we go, on October 28, 1881, to a fair to buy a horse, 
and we travel by road in order to examine well the country through 
which we pass. The morning is not fine, neither is it wet, but it 
hovers between the two, which to us is quite a novelty. Since June 
4th we have not had even a shower of rain and certainly not a wet 
day since February the 1st. To-day we may have a rainfall which 
may stop the fair, but when once the horse is hired it is not worth 
while to turn back. 

Our road runs between the Black Mountain and Paradise to 
La Cran. The Black Mountain lowers over the sea, but Paradise 
is of course removed from it: there is no sea there, nor may it be 
seen except from the summit, which fact I propose to you as a riddle 
and a parable. 

La Cran is a thriving little town, almost wholly devoted to cork- 
cutting. The cork oak is our most valuable forest tree, yielding as 
it does its bark every three years to the knife of the cork merchant, 
at a very high price indeed. This bark strips off easily enough in 
large sheets, and probably would fall as does the bark of the Euca- 
lyptus, if it were not sought after and removed before decay can 
commence. 

There are plenty of well-built, lofty stone houses in La Cran, which 
proclaim either acquired independence or a flourishing business—that 
is, if large houses mean anything, for I confess myself quite per- 
plexed with this one question. Here, in Provence, I am continually 
visiting or passing through towns and villages, whose’ streets are 
almost silent, where there is no external evidence of trade, but 
which are largely populated and can boast of buildings which would 
be considered costly in London and could only be occupied by 
well-to-do people. 

Now, this is the question: How do these people get a living? 
Make all due allowance for the notaries, the doctor, the juge de paix 
and other officials, and yet there must remain in those houses of four 
and five stories suites of apartments suitable only for those whose 
means are assured. ‘There is only one answer which I can suggest. 
Provence is so rich that each town and village contains a far larger 
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proportion of propriétaires, who live on their rents, than any other 
province. 

After leaving La Cran, the road runs through an immense plain 
planted with olive trees and hemmed in by mountains. The greater 
part of this plain is the property of one family whose seat is the 
chateau of “ La Castille,” which it will be our pleasure to visit on 
our return from the fair. A great deal of the land is poor, and since 
the vines have perished the farmer struggles hard for a living, where 
in the good old days he had but to gather and press the rich wine. 

It is pleasant enough to roll over a good road in an easy carriage 
amidst lovely scenery, especially when at every two or three miles 
distance there is the excitement of a large village or.small town. 
Once over this plain of La Castille, we are amidst the rushing waters 
of Sollies-Pont, where they raise the lucerne and the hay which 
supplies the whole country-side, besides growing primeurs for the 
Paris market, which some people say are passed off as the product 
of that wonderful place, Carqueiranne. 

The present town is in the valley, while its mother, who is as old 
as the days of the Saracens, still lives on in decrepid old age, perched 
up in the skies on the mountain side. The ancient Sollieseis a fair 
ruin, which seems to consist entirely of a large fortified church, but 
on closer inspection there appears clinging to the sides of the 
spiritual asylum the little temporal abodes of the few inhabitants 
who still remain; and round about the whole mass there are remnants 
of walls, turrets and fortifications. 

Originally, all the inhabitants of the littoral, with its chain of 
mountains, now called the ‘“ Maures,” were clustered together in 
fortified burgs on the mountains, whence they descended by day to 
work in the plains, returning, ere it was dark, to their homes. After 
the strong hand of Rome had become paralysed, the Moors of 
North Africa, and notably the pirates of Algiers, seized upon their 
possessions along the northern coasts of the Mediterranean. In 
their palmy days they settled the country, but as Europe pressed 
them back, they had to withdraw into fortified cities among the 
mountains, from which they rather raided than colonised the land. 
When at last they retired altogether, their successors occupied 
their towns ; nor did these dare to spread themselves abroad until 
quite modern days, for the pirates made such frequent descents upon 
the coast as to render life one continual warfare. ‘Tradition says 
that on one of these occasions the corsairs netted a whole convent of 
nuns, whom they carried off to stock the harems of Algiers. The 
tale is romantic, and coincides, in point of time, with the dissolute 
period of monastic history. 

A very young and noble lady abbess ruled over a convent on the 
coast facing the Isles of Hyéres. Finding herself rather dull in such 
an out-of-the-way spot, the idea struck her that it would be fine fun 
to toll the large alarm-bell, which was only used on occasions of 
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pressing danger to summon the faithful to defend the convent. 
This she did twice, and twice she improvised a féte for the delecta- 
tion of her ennuyéd sisters. But on the third occasion, when the 
pirates really had arrived in the dead of the night, and she tolled the 
alarm, nobody paid any attention to her summons, for, although it 
was good fun enough to spend a happy day at the convent, there 
seemed no special attraction for such a journey during the darkness 
of night. The result was that the poor ladies were all captured, 
and, with the exception of three aged females, who were not suitable 
for the slave market, were never heard of again. These three women 
took refuge at Hyéres, where they lived in peace until nature closed 
the scene. 

In each and all of the existing towns there are chateaux, factories, 
tanneries, and other evidences of ease, if not of wealth. All the 
farmers are well-to-do, all the inhabitants healthy, well dressed, and 
prosperous. 

As we proceeded along our road to Cuers the rain fell in torrents. 
This would be but the rule of things in Brittany, nor would it in the 
least disturb the steady march of men, women and cattle to the fair ; 
but here, in Provence, it is a different matter altogether. It may be 
that the climate makes the people soft and sensitive, for certain it is 
that the stoutest labourer will cease work at once for a few drops of 
rain. And yet they may be right, for warm climates become really 
dangerous when the parched earth is suddenly wetted, as I know to 
my cost. Since living here I have been particularly careful not to 
expose myself to a ducking; for well do I remember the day when 
first I caught the fever, which has never wholly left me since. It 
was not in Provence, but in Syria, amidst the ruins of Baalbec, that 
I gained my dearly-bought experience. After a pleasant ride through 
the mountains of Lebanon, I was walking through Baalbec with a 
Scotchman (an old Syrian settler), when it began to spit rain. My 
companion warned me to seek shelter without delay ; but I, used to the 
climate of England, smiled at his counsel and kept on my way. Sud- 
denly, when stooping to pick up a curved stone fallen from the frieze, 
I trembled like an aspen leaf; my teeth chattered ; I ran to my tent, 
jumped into bed, covered myself with rugs, but in vain. The bed 
shook with the violence of my convulsive shivering, and I was in for 
the fever, which almost cost me my life and quite ruined my con- 
stitution. 

Well, to return to our visit to the fair, we were on a road where 
shelter was impossible; but we were in a covered carriage, and the 
driver was well provided with wraps. ‘The effect of the storm upon 
the landscape was marvellous. So rapidly did the rain fall, so hard 
was the earth, that it seemed as if we were driving through a shallow 
sea. The horse splashed on, mists rose up all around, the mountains 
were obscured, the sensation was miserable. Fortunately for the 
Provengals, they are early risers, so that but a few laggards felt the 
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evil effects of the rain. These rolled themselves up in their Arab- 
looking striped cloaks, with capotes drawn over their caps, and 
submitted to destiny. It was over when we reached Cuers, but the 
glory of the day had departed. The sun shone out again, and did 
its best to restore our spirits while we bivouacked in the carriage and 
discussed a cold veal-and-ham pie, looking meanwhile with regret at 
the water and slush beneath our friendly wheels. 

The fair of Cuers is a cattle fair, so we looked about for some 
market-place, or open space, to which they had been driven, hoping 
to come upon a lively scene of buying and selling and clapping of 
hands over bargains, as in the north of France. Nothing of the sort 
was to be seen; and, for such a lively people, the quiet way in which 
they transact business is remarkable. The horses and mules and 
donkeys (for of horned cattle there was not a single head), were 
arranged in long rows within stables or barns fitted up for the pur- 
pose, something like the stables at Tattersalls’, while each dealer pre- 
sided over his own lot, holding in his hands a whip with a long lash, 
with which from time to time he touched them up to keep them 
alive and make them look bright. 

Some of the higher class mules were splendid animals, standing 
nearly seventeen hands high, and possessed of a power far beyond 
that of any horse. The price of such animals is very high, if they are 
young, as they are reared in the Pyrenees, nursed at Avignon, and 
sold at four or five years old to professional “ charretiers,” who have 
constant and heavy work. 

The horses were various, some suitable for carriages of the best 
sort, others with strength of limb, combined with beauty of form, 
for farm work, when the farmer is rich enough to pay some twelve 
hundred francs for a beast which can easily draw a couple of tons 
on a decent road, or trot along with his “‘ jardinitre” when he takes 
his family out. Lastly, there were hacks and poor men’s horses 
of unknown age, some of which were offered as low as two hundred 
francs, or eight pounds. The animals were from time to time pulled 
out of their stalls for a trot up one of the narrow lanes, while the 
buyers, surrounded by a knot of idlers, examined their paces and 
made their offers; but there was nothing of that loud, lying praise 
or soft persuasion which is the custom of northern horse-dealers. 
Indeed, so respectable and so trusted are the leading “ maquignons ” 
that, at the advice of a brother of the craft who accompanied us, 
we bought rather a costly animal upon the assurance of the dealer 
that it was sound: nor have we yet had occasion to regret our 
bargain. 

It is very curious to observe how there is a social scale for beasts 
which corresponds with the social scale of mankind. Thus certain men 
buy certain animals, not choosing solely with a view to utility, but 
guided by their own social position relatively to that of the beast. 
The mule is in most respects better for labouring purposes than the 
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horse, being stronger, more hardy, and more easily nourished; yet no 
rich farmer would dream of buying a mule for his own use, whereas 
a struggling man would never think of buying a horse. As for the 
donkey, here, as everywhere, he is the slave of the very poor, aiding 
to bring a little amusement into their dull lives: for surely an ass is a 
droll beast. For my own part, I never can help laughing when I see 
one leading a team, whether of camels, as at Smyrna, with the Arab’s 
legs dragging the ground, or of mules, as here in Provence. The 
little creature looks so infinitely important, lifts his dainty little legs 
like a lady, and never seems to doubt that the huge beasts who follow 
are under his direct command. Only a few days ago I saw an old 
miser, who owns a farm in the plains while he lives in a town, after 
putting a sack on the back of a most diminutive donkey, lift himself 
on to its back, and start for home with the air of an abbot of long, 
Jong ago. Any comic artist would have given much for their photo- 
graph. Next day I saw the poor little beast alone in a large stable. 
He regarded me with such a sedate stare and such evident tranquil- 
lity that I felt rebuked at my own impetuosity, and laughed inwardly 
at both man and beast. 

As soon as the horse business was finished, all sallied out on a 
voyage of discovery with a view to amusement. Accidentally we 
arrived first at the pig and goat market, this time held in the open 
air. Our pigs are of good breed, with short legs, long bodies, short 
noses, curly tails and apoplectic necks. Pig-dealers are familiar 
people. If you have had dealings with them, however slight, they 
claim you ever afterwards as a brother of the craft, meet you as a 
friend, lay hands upon the very pig which is your affair, and even if 
you say you are no buyer, point out the beauties of their merchan- 
dise and call upon you to admire. 

In a trice, our particular friend had a squeaker by the hind legs in 
each hand, swinging in the air and swelling the universal chorus. 

“Very nice, but don’t want one to-day.” 

“Don’t lose a good chance, sir; sell cheap this wet day, only fifty . 
francs for the pair. How did you like the last? Did very well, eh? 
Of course they did, real Marseilles breed. Take your fat one off 
your hands, if you like.” 

“Well, they are beauties, and if you like to take forty for the pair, 
you may leave them as you pass our way.” 

‘* All right ; come to-morrow.” 

‘“‘But how shall I know them again ? ” 

‘Put your own mark on them, sir. Philip, lend me a knife. 
There (cutting off the hair of the neck in the form of a cross), no 
mistake this time (pitching them back into the cart). Wish you 
luck, sir.” 

During this dialogue the buyer had been shaking hands with half- 
a-dozen neighbouring farmers, who, in a desultory sort of way, had 
assisted at the deal. 
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The goats were in clusters of all sorts and sizes. Those with long 
horns are preferred, as being best able to defend themselves in the 
flock, for goats are unruly, bad tempered, and violent to one another. 
With them it is not a word, buta look and a blow. They are uncanny 
beasts, whereof our experience is not satisfactory, having bought two 
at a high price and sold them for an old song. At times they give 
three or even four quarts of milk a day, but they dry up far quicker 
than cows, and one needs to become accustomed to their milk before 
one can drink it, nor does it ever become pleasant to the taste. If 
you have to depend on goats for your milk, you will have to go 
without from September to the end of January at least, while even 
early in the summer you will find your three quarts dwindle down to 
a pint, or even less. When kept in flocks they pay the goatherd, 
because he leads them all over the country, grazing upon the wild 
grasses which grow between the stubble, or nibbling the hedges along 
the roads; whereas, if kept by a private individual they must be fed 
like a cow or a horse, and they are exceedingly dainty, spoiling far 
more food than they consume. Their only good point is that they 
generally have a couple of kids a-year, which are more delicate of 
flavour than our badly-fed lambs, and come at the end of January. 

Tied to a light cart were a pair of the handsomest thorough-bred 
donkeys in the world, admirably suited for a light carriage, which I 
should much like to have bought but for two powerful reasons. The 
first, lack of cash ; the second, the shamefacedness natural to English 
people, who do not like being stared at as they drive about. Yet I 
remember a very pretty turn-out of that character which either Miss 
Martineau or Miss Strickland used to drive into Farnham, and which 
seemed both pretty and useful. 

After buying a store of chestnuts for boiling, cabbages for planting, 
and capons for fatting, we went in for amusement, pure and simple, 
by entering a large booth devoted to athletics and wrestling. 
Wrestling seems the chief national amusement from the north to the 
south of France. The scene about to be described is common to 
Provence and Brittany at least, and probably to all other parts; but 
the results of the wrestling are rarely such as it has been my good 
fortune twice to witness. 

The owner of the booth, or circus, has usually two or three pro- 
fessional wrestlers, a heavy, medium, and light weight. As soon as 
lifting weights, throwing weights, balancing weights, and other such 
like performances are got through, the wrestlers stand forth and 
challenge each individual in the crowd to an encounter with which- 
ever of their number he shall himself choose. There is usually some 
one amongst the audience bold or foolish enough to try his skill, for 
which daring feat he usually gets a rough mauling and a heavy fall on 
the sawdust thrown down in the middle of the ring. ~But on this 
occasion it seemed the very height of folly for a lad of some nine- 
teen years to accept the challenge, as his appearance was slight and 
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his form wholly devoid of muscular development. That, however, 
was his affair, not ours. 

Retiring behind a little knot of his companions, he stripped himself 
completely naked, and remained so, with the exception of a pair of 
bathing drawers, throughout the encounter. When he appeared on 
the sawdust, he looked like a lath. Never had we seen a form so 
utterly devoid of those bunches, or protuberances, on any legs or 
chest which are usually held to indicate strength. His colour was 
that of a Red Indian, his appearance that of a lad of seventeen. 
His professional opponent, on the contrary, was a very mass of 
muscles, which hung about him like knots, reminding one of the 
cartoons of Raphael or the paintings of Rubens. 

To it they went with a will, at first warily stretching out hands to 
lay hold of hands, then striking arms or feeling fora grip at the waist. 
Presently, the professional had his man round the body, and lifted 
him about like a straw, but somehow he could never throw him 
fairly down. The youth’s feet seemed to feel the ground even when 
dangling in the air; he turned himself about like a snake, he fell on 
hands or feet, or laid himself on the ground flat upon his stomach, 
while the athlete danced round him, pulling, tugging, twisting in vain 
—for to gain the battle it is necessary to make both the shoulder 
blades of the fallen foe touch the ground. For a good quarter of an 
hour the youngster butted like a bull with his head down, slipped out 
of the most deadly grips, and sometimes threw his adversary with 
great violence, yet without making his shoulders touch the earth. 
The professional got wary ; he was evidently a little afraid, yet never 
doubted the final issue of the fray. At last they joined and wrestled 
furiously, struggled, fell—the youth under the giant ; one more turn 
and it would be all over with the poor boy, when suddenly he caught 
the athlete round the neck, squeezed, as in a vice, his jugular, lifted 
him clean up into the air, planted him as flat as a pancake upon his. 
broad back, and rose the victor of as fine a struggle as ever mortal 
eyes beheld. We pitied the poor professional, for he looked very 
downcast ; but the amateur we admired so much that we offered him 
money, which he refused, showing that he belonged to the better 
class, and was no confederate. 

Before parting, we made a tour of the town, visiting especially the 
dark, heavy and gloomy church, which has some points of attraction, 
from an architectural point of view, although it is ill kept and dirty. 
One could not help remarking its desolate emptiness, while so many 
people were congregated outside its walls, especially when one is old 
enough to remember how, but twenty or thirty years ago, there used 
to be almost a pile of baskets at the doors of the churches, left there 
by their owners—the marketing country people—while they said a few 
prayers before their favourite shrines within. All that seems passed 
away. Even the women are absent ; or, if there, they come but as a 
faithful remnant, leaving the vast majority behind. Havinga peculiar 
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love of these old churches, and not being at all indifferent to the 
progress of religion there or elsewhere, I make a practice of visiting 
them wherever I go, and have done so, for many years past, in many 
different lands, from the Pro-Cathedral at Kensington to the Holy 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem. 

Cuers is an old Provencal town, of the type common in the valleys 
at the mountain foot. It was once fortified, there are still vestiges 
of its fortifications ; it had its feudal baron, there are ruins of his 
old castle ; it still retains its narrow streets, its ins and outs, its third- 
rate hotels, its commerce in olive oil, and its numerous cattle fairs. 
It is interesting, as are all these old towns of three or four thousand 
people, distant from great centres, and worth a passing visit from 
those who reach it or pass through it while engaged in exploring the 
lovely country in the midst of which it is placed. . 

On the road home, we visited the Castle of Castille, and well did 
it repay us. There is nothing like it in all the Department of the 
Var. It has peculiar charms—a special beauty all its own—and is 
apparently open to all who seek its restful, cooling shades, by the 
kind liberal-mindedness of its proprietor. At any rate, our party 
wandered in and about, not only without let or hindrance, but aided 
by those of the servants whom we addressed, without their attempting 
to thrust themselves upon us unasked. 

Its peculiar charm lies in its abundance of rushing waters, which, 
in a country (this year, at least) without a single shower from May 
to November, amounts to a natural phenomenon. Imagine what 
must be the joy of its greenery, when all is parched up elsewhere ; 
what the memories awakened by its old-fashioned water-loving shrubs 
and flowers, nowhere else to be seen; what the longings of the 
possessor of a real living cow, at the sight of evergreen pastures ! 

Passing by one or two flourishing-looking farmhouses, over a 
bridge which spans the river Gapeau, here lying deep in a rocky 
gorge, the approach to the chateau runs alongside an ever-flowing 
broad brook up to a majestic avenue of plane trees, between which 
lies the great central approach. To deal first with the forest trees, 
it will be simple, unadorned truth to say that it would be hard to find 
finer specimens of planes and chestnuts in any land, and that here 

‘they rather perplex and bewilder by their number. One longed to 
go up for five minutes in a balloon to look at the avenues from 
above, taking a bird’s-eye view. So far as could be ascertained from 
below, there are four or five starting from various points in the pleasure 
grounds and running round about the green meadows. At the side 
of the chateau is a large enclosed square, formed by steward’s, 
bailiff’s, coachman’s houses, stables, cowsheds, barns, &c., all in 
perfect repair, and disposed so as to form a compact and convenient 
homestead. 

In front of the chateau lie the far-famed pleasure gardens. The 
eye feasts itself upon a mass of greenery, the greenery of all lands— 
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of the North and of the South of England, France, and Egypt. 
There are splendid holly trees, covered with red berries ; there are 
what we used to call snow-berries in England, and there are hedges 
of quickset and privet. Oleanders assume the dimensions of forest 
trees, magnolias vie with them in height, while surpassing them in 
beauty of form and freshness of leaf colouring. Orange trees, laden 
with fruit, are hemmed in by beeches, limes, elms, and every other 
description of forest trees. ‘The gardener had planted one large bed 
with the old-fashioned cockscombs of all colours, which had grown 
and spread and compacted themselves into a mass of verdure with 
bold bright flowers standing erect and bidding defiance. About the 
borders beneath the shrubs were lilies, violets, jonquils, narcissi, the 
whole compacted by single and double geraniums, which here grow 
like weeds. All about this garden the water was trickling in rivulets ; 
indeed, it struck one as too damp to be quite healthy at all seasons 
of the year; but one thing or the other, water or a desert, is the rule 
of sunny lands. 

Seeing a man at work in the kitchen garden, I went up to him 
for achat. He proved to be not only the head gardener but the 
only gardener of this beautiful place. Nothing is stranger than the 
fact that, whereas generally you must employ half a dozen or a dozen 
men if you want to keep a garden in first-rate order, and even then 
you rarely succeed, yet sometimes a single man is to be found who 
does more than six ordinary men, and, moreover, does it better. How 
the family secured the man, or how the man did the work, I know 
not. It was not only that he cultivated the pleasure gardens I have 
described, but also a large kitchen garden ; and he especially prided 
himself upon his greenhouse, which was being enlarged, and wherein 
he raised all the young plants destined to fill the flower beds. In 
addition to what I saw, he informed me that it was “de rigueur” in 
the establishment that every Monday morning he should place twelve 
large pots of blooming flowers or shrubs in his lady’s flower-stand 
in the salon. I begged him to keep me in memory, and if at any 
time he should have a son, or cousin, or see walking through the 
paths of the wide world another fellow like himself to stop him, catch 
him, hold him, and send him on to me. 

It would be rank treason toa family, which deals so generously 
with the public in opening its grounds to their view, to speak of 
them, their manner of life or personal affairs—therefore, of course I 
forbear ; but the history of their chateau is public property and 
concerns them not at all. 

It would appear that the chateau has changed hands two or three 
times within the last century, and of one of the late owners a sad, 
and, alas, an “o’er true tale” is told. To her it had descended 
from a long line of warlike and titled ancestors, in reward of whose 
services to their king and country, acre had been added to acre 
until the estate had become a little principality. — 
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Madame la Marquise de Z was the last of her race; she had 
given her only two sons to their country’s cause, and they had both 
fallen in the — wars. Neither had married, and when, a few 
years later, the father quietly passed away from mere decay, she saw 
herself, old, it is true, but still with plenty of vigour and energy, the 
sole representative of the old name and the possessor of vast wealth. 
She had never been what is called “dévote,” and felt no temptation 
‘to build a hospital or endow a church, or do any of the good deeds 
which many of her friends recommended as being the best consola- 
tions for her sorrows ; but as she could no longer endure her solitary 
home, she went to Paris, and took possession of the old family hotel, 
which, in the time of Louis XIV., had been famous, even in that 
luxurious age, for its magnificence. 

Poor old lady! It was very dull work sitting, as she did for the 
first year of her widowhood, in those huge, dull rooms,.amidst the 
faded splendours of other days, and recalling the happy times of 
her newly-married life and young motherhood. However, her 
unbounded wealth was known, and on that account, and also that 
she had plenty of “esprit,” when her time of mourning was over, 
her salons were always crowded. She was too old to care for amuse- 
ment in the common sense of the word, and had no ambition 
to mingle in politics, and so, * pour se distraire,” she began to play. 
It was one of the most fashionable vices of the time, and enormous 
stakes were every day lost and won, and our poor old lady was no 
exception tothe rule. At first, her enormous income sufficed to cover 
her debts of honour as well as the lavish expenditure attending a 
house carried on as hers was; but she was notoriously unlucky, and 
soon the faithful old intendant down in Provence received orders to 
sell, first this, then the other, rich farm, until at last the grand crash 
came. 

After a run of persistent ill luck, the unhappy old woman dreamed, 
or thought she dreamed, three nights running that she had plaeed 
a large sum of money on one particular number and got back all she 
had lost. It was quite enough for her, the demon of play .possessed 
her; and when the night arrived she had bidden all her gtiests come 
and see her good fortune. They came, the place was crowded: all 
that Paris contained of beauty, wit, and fashion met in those rooms 
that night—not, perhaps, all so intent upon the forthcoming trial as 
their hostess supposed, for the troubles of the Revolution were be- 
ginning to surge round the throne, and men’s minds were anxiously 
examining events in the political horizon. 

But to return to the poor Marquise. She was so thoroughly confi- 
dent of the forthcoming success, that she was quite calm, and as she 
sat down to make the grand cast, laughed and chatted with one of 
her neighbours. “You know, my dear, it would never do for me to 
lose this time, because when last I played, I was so unfortunate as to 
stake this hotel, and all its contents. However, Monsieur de L.,who has 
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become its possessor, was kind enough to waive his claim for a week 
to give me to-day, my revenge. It is absolutely impossible that I should 
lose, as you will soon see.” 

Alas, poor unhappy woman! when she rose from that table, she had 
lost not only her Paris hotel but all that remained of her estate in 
Provence, the home of her childhood, the birthplace of her noble 
ancestors. She went forth a beggar. Nothing is positively known of 
her end, but she is supposed to have perished from want in the first 


terrible days of 1793. 
SSS — 


THE LEGEND OF THE POOR SOUL. 
By G. B. Stuart, 








A poor soul that in durance lay, 

Thus wept and sighed by night and day: 

‘Could I but see my love again, 

Then would I gladly suffer pain, 

Would groan and agonise in tears, 

And purge my sin a thousand years, 

Only once more to see his face!” 

There passed an Angel by that place, 

And heard the sad, repeated cry 

Of the poor soul in misery. 

Then, with his mighty wings outspread, 

He bent above the suffering dead, 

And lifting up the weeping soul, 

Fled thro’ that realm of grief and dole: 

Through the dim wastes of empty space, 

Where flutt’ring ghosts in vain gave 
chase— 

Till, far beyond all gloom and dearth, 

They lighted on the pleasant earth. 


’Twas Maytime, and the fields were glad 

With many a laughing lass and lad. 

Then spoke the Angel, ‘‘ Where is he, 

Thy love, whom thou hast come to see?” 

And the soul answered, “ Ah, not here, 

He has no heart for joy and cheer, 

He whom I seek is weeping lone, 

I know it, by my burial stone. 

My heart, which still keeps troth with 
his, 

Tells me that there my dear one is!” 


Alas, beside the burial stone, 

The dear one sat, but not alone— 
He recked not of the maiden dead. 
Upon his breast a golden head, 





And two blue eyes his glance beguiled, 

And cheeks that blushed and lips that 
smiled, 

And warm, live hands that held him 
tight— 

The poor soul shivered at the sight, 

And with faint words she led away— 

‘‘ Here is no place for me to stay, 

Ah, kind, strong Angel let me go, 

Back to my torment-life below, 

For better far, that fire and tears, 

Prolonged for thrice a thousand years, 

Than this which I to-day have borne! 

Better to taste, than man’s false scorn, 

The bitterest drop in God's deep cup!” 

Once more the Angel caught her up, 

And fled from earth—and the poor soul 

Hid from her eyes the nearing goal. 

But onward as they winged their flight, 

The clear soft air grew warm and bright, 

And as they swiftly passed along, 

There met them burst of sweetest song, 

Till once again the Angel stayed, 

And to his sad companion said : 

** Look up, take heart, unveil thine eyes, 

And enter into Paradise!” 


“ Alas! I have not purged my sin!” 

‘ Still,” said the Angel, ‘‘enter in ! 

For in that moment’s agony, 

When thou didst learn man’s treachery, 

Thy purgatorial term was o’er, 

Thou might’st not, could’st not suffer 
more, 

And, in God’s Name, we welcome thee 

To inmost Heaven's felicity.” 











THE CURE’S SISTER. 


By F. E. M. NotLey, AuTHOR OF “‘ OLIVE VARCOE.” 
E; 


H ER face was pale and thin, the brow too broad for the delicate 

cheeks, and the eyes too deeply set and too grave and earnest 
for a girl, She was slight and small, with a restless energy about 
her that seemed half a madness. She craved work as eagerly as 
most girls crave idleness. And even this constant toil would not 
still the fevered spirit in her, for I have seen her, as her busy fingers 
plied her task, dash her hand across her brow suddenly, as if to fling 
away some thought that burned and tortured. 

She grew to be for me astudy—a psychological wonder, which I 
mused over, and could not comprehend. She was slow to see I 
watched her—perhaps, because her mind was full of things into which 
my image could not come. But when one day, looking up suddenly, 
she caught my eyes fixed upon her face, she flushed crimson, then 
turned deathly white, and sank down upon a seat, cold and trembling. 

“Léonie, my poor child, are you ill?” cried the Curé, starting up 
and coming to her hurriedly. 

She was crimson again now, and her eyes were so frightened and 
shrinking that I pitied her. 

“No, not ill, mon frére,” she said, softly; ‘only tired—a little 
tired.” 

“ You work too much and too late,” returned the Curé. “I heard 
the loom going at midnight. Why all this toil, Léonie? Surely we 
are not in such great need of linen that you must perforce work all 
night ?” 

‘“‘ Need of linen!” exclaimed Madame, the Curé’s mother, “I should 
hope not, my son. Last summer we bleached fifty yards, which the 
scissors have not touched as yet.” 

“Then why does Léonie work so late ?” persisted the Curé. “The 
child is killing herself.” 

But Léonie did not hear him ; with tears starting to her eyes, she 
had dropped her work, and stolen from the room. 

“Tush! tush! she shall not do it again, I tell thee,” said Madame. 
“T will lock up the loom ; ’tis true she toils too hard, and never takes 
her pleasure like another girl.” 

“ Monsieur le Curé,” said I, rising to go, “ the next time she comes 
to you to confess, tell her play is as good for the young as work. I 
see how it is : you are too straitlaced here for this young spirit. The 
caged bird droops; let it fly at times, and sing among the flowers ; 
better risk the hawk than pine its heart out. Ah, heavens! if all men’s 
pleasures were as harmless as hers, ’twould be a good world.’ 
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I thought I saw a glow steal into the Curé’s cheek, as his hand rested 
in mine, and he answered me, in a soft tone, half sighing : 

“‘ Léonie cares so little for the village fétes, and she will not choose 
companions as most girls do; she has no friend here, I sometimes 
think +f 

But he stopped, dropped my hand suddenly, and took up his book 
again, turning the leaves somewhat hurriedly. 

‘*T mean,” he said, “that I think a little change would do her 
good. My mother, shall we seek to get a place for Léonie at Bruxelles?” 

‘*‘ A place!” cried Madame, lifting her hands in astonishment. “I 
never thought to hear such words from thee, my son. Léonie would 
‘break her heart away from home. Surely thou dost not begrudge the 
shelter of thy roof to thy sister?” 

The Curé bent his eyes upon the ground—but not before I saw 
the shadow of a great trouble in them—and his lips shook as he spoke 
again. 

“ Do not mistake me, mother; all I have is yours and my sister’s. 
This is always Léonie’s home, only—only she seems so unhappy 
here.” 

“Not at all,” returned Madame, cheerfully. ‘ Léonie is happy as a 
bird ; it is only her quiet way that makes her seem sad.” 

I would not say the good woman nay, but I knew there was no quiet 
about Léonie now, unless a volcano be a quiet thing, or an earth- 
quake, when the air is still with terror, and every creature draws its 
breath in the silence of the coming death. 

* Ah, monsieur,” exclaimed the Curé, “I forgot that I had some- 
what to say. You spoke just now of Léonie confessing to me. 
Do you not know my own household never come to me to confess ? 
My mother and sister go four miles off, to the good Curé of St. Erme. 
The Church wisely ordains that a man shall not be confessor to his 
family.” 

“A good rule,” said I, once more shaking his hand ; “I hope the 
Curé of St. Erme is a wise man. Adieu, Madame. Make Léonie go 
to-morrow to the fair at Marche—’tis brimming over with follies, 
which the wise would do well to look at. Ah, we are but bats and 
moles, when we shut our eyes to the strange fact that folly is oft- 
times wisdom in disguise.” 

“True, true,” answered the Curé, smiling ; ‘“‘ poor human nature ! 
it must have its cap and bells.” 

With this we parted, and I struck across the hill, and through the 
wood, to my own home. 

“A kindly man,” I said to myself. ‘‘ A serene, tranquil man ; not 
one easily stirred by the world, or moved by the passions that shake 
most human hearts. Not ill-educated, either, for a village priest, and 
narrow only when you touch too nearly the beliefs and prejudices of his 
class. His mother loves him—I like a man whom his mother loves 
—and his sister watches his every look. Yet she seems afraid ° 
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But as this thought of her broke upon my brain I heard a sound of 
weeping in the wood, and setting aside a branch softly, I saw Léonie 
at a little distance, seated on the ground, with her face hidden in her 
hands, and such sobs rising from her slender throat that the ear quailed 
as they fell upon it. 

“ Léonie! Léonie!” I cried, “ what has happened ?” 

The girl started to her feet in amazed terror, and gazed at me a 
moment wildly. Then she staggered against a tree, and leaning on 
it, touching the bark with her brow, she waved her hand at me im- 
patiently. 

“Can I have peace nowhere?” she said, fiercely, between her 
sobs. ‘Nothing has happened that a stranger can care for ; it would 
be more polite if Monsieur asked no questions.” 

“The girl is right,” I thought. “The heart knoweth its own 
bitterness, and a stranger intermeddleth not with its grief.” So I let 
the branch go, and walked away quickly, answering her not a 
word. 

“ Truly, this is indeed the quiet of the volcano when the fire is 
gathering,” I said, sadly. 


II. 


THERE was a grand chateau at St. Erme, with a girdle of great trees 
set round about it, like giants on guard. Upon the lawn there stood 
a broken fountain ; it was the figure of a sea-god pouring water from 
a huge shell; but the shell was always dry now, save for the moss 
and weeds that clung about if, and the dead leaves that drifted towards 
it mournfully, when the autumn winds blew. 

I cannot tell you why, but I never went to St. Erme without visiting 
this broken fountain. The decay and gloom about the place had a 
sort of weird charm that drew me to it. The old sea-god wore a grim 
look upon his face, defiant of time, and the dry shell that his green 
and mossy fingers clutched seemed to my fancy like the empty cup 
which the world so oft holds to the lips of the weary, the thirsty, and 
the heart-sick. 

I sat by this fountain one summer day, parched and weary, longing 
for the water that would never fill it again, when a bright-hued lichen 
growing on the shell, caught my eye. It grew upon the lip or open- 
ing, and as I gathered it, plucking at the roots perhaps somewhat 
roughly, I drew forth with it a letter, which fell down into the dusty 
basin. 

“ Ah, Love! thou art very young and very old,” I said. And 
stooping, I picked up the letter to replace in the shell. Then, much 
startled, I saw it was addressed to Léonie. I felt perplexed and 
angry, for in France and Belgium a love-affair is seldom honest and 
true as it should be; there is a covering of secresy and intrigue about 
it which oft hides deadly things. ‘Has she come to this fountain to 
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find the waters of Marah?” I asked myself, as, after replacing the 
letter, I walked away, musingly. 

What was the right and honest thing to do? Was it loyal to know 
this secret, and not warn the mother of the girl that a wolf was on the 
track of her one ewe lamb? Then, again, how did I know he was a 
wolf? The man might be as earnest, as true a man as ever loved 
woman. Might be! Yes; but true men did not hide letters, they 
came openly to woo; for there was no shame in an honourable love. 
So I would tell the mother ; and he would be glad, if he were loyal, 
for this would give him the chance of speaking that a true love longs 
for, and if he were disloyal, my timely warning would enable her 
mother and brother to save the girl from his clutch. I came to this 
decision as I strolled through the park. And now I sat myself down 
on a bank, overlooking a glassy pool, fringed by rushes and tangled 
grass, and here opening my portfolio, I began to sketch. Trees, 
clouds, shadows, grew upon the paper, and half unconsciously to my- 
self, there came to the pool’s brink—in the drawing—a haggard figure, 
with Léonie’s face, wan with gaunt despair, and with outstretched arms 
she wooed the cold death that rippled darkly at her feet. 

I grew enamoured of my work, painting with all my skill the 
anguish of a desperate soul, driven to death for a refuge. I had but 
to recall Léonie’s face, as I came upon her in the wood, to catch an 
expression of haggard grief, with a touch of horror in it, that my 
hand half shuddered at, as my pencil seized it, and traced it on the 
paper. 

“It is like her,” I said aloud—“ very like.” 

As I spoke, I looked down upon the wish-fringed pool, gathering the 
black shadows now of a coming storm ; and mingled with these on the 
rippling water, was the image of a stately lady. Amazed, I turned, 
and saw her. A handsome lady, dressed as only Paris can dress a 
woman, and bearing in her presence a certain ease and elegance that 
bespeak high rank. 

“Pardon, monsieur,” she said, smiling, “I trust I have not disturbed 
you. But you have been so absorbed in your work, you have neither 
seen nor heard me. _I have been interested in your sketch, seeing in 
the figure the likeness of a young girl I know—Léonie Valmine.” 

“ Madame knows her!” I exclaimed, startled. 

I thought the lady’s face paled slightly as she answered— 

‘¢‘J—I have seen her at church here, and have spoken to her at 
times.” 

* And madame is interested in her?” I asked. 

This time the lady coloured. ‘Yes, I am interested in her. She 
is a strange girl, not like a peasant.” 

“But she is scarcely a peasant,” I replied. ‘I believe her father 
was a small farmer, and her mother, who still lives, is a good, homely 
woman. Her brother, too, the Curé, is no ordinary man, and he has 
educated her far above most girls of her station.” 
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Gathering up my portfolio, and glancing at the lady, I saw her face 
was deathly white. A few drops of heavy rain were falling on us, and 
a loud clap of thunder broke over our heads. 

“‘ Madame is afraid of the coming storm?” I observed. 

“Yes,” she answered, hurriedly. “Let us take shelter; will you 
accompany me to the chateau ?” 

“Do I speak to Madame la Comtesse de St. Erme?” I cried, 
astonished. 

I was astonished, because the Countess, who had not long been 
married to Monsieur de St. Erme, was spoken of as a gay Parisian 
lady, a widow when he married her, and one not likely to bury her- 
self alive in this old chateau. 

“TI am Madame de St. Erme,” she said, smiling wistfully. ‘ Will 
you do me the favour to enter my house, and shelter yourself from 
the storm ?” 

Now a storm in the forest of the Ardennes is not much like a storm 
in England. It pelts, it beats, it roars, it thunders, and the rain 
comes down in straight torrents, driving you to the earth, while the 
wind in sudden gusts beats trees to the very ground. So I gladly 
accepted the lady’s hospitality, and hurrying to the chateau, we 
reached it before the rain began to descend in earnest. The Countess 
had wine and fruit placed before me, and then, as she looked over 
my portfolio, she began again to speak of Léonie Valmine. 

“You said her mother was a good, kindly woman,” she observed, 
bending over the drawing, so low that I scarcely saw her face. “And 
—and fond of her, I suppose?” 

There was something bitter in her tone as she said this. 

“She is a most affectionate mother,” I answered. “And her 
brother is devoted to her.” 

“Ah! yes, the Curé!. I am glad they made a priest of him.” 

‘True, madame,” I observed; “he could not have chosen better 
in life; he is most fitted for his office.” 

“Yes, yes, no doubt,” she said, carelessly. ‘‘But what do you think 
of Léonie herself? She struck me as being very different from—from 
other villagers; there is an air of refinement and grace about her—in 
one word, a distinction very rare, and her appearance would not 
shame any salon.” 

“‘ Madame, you have described her well,” I replied; “but you have 
left out the powers of her mind. Depend on it, these are great ; 
though perhaps needing requisite culture, they may be too unformed, 
too vague, for her to comprehend herself their strength.” 

“Then you think,” cried the lady, eagerly, “that under instruction 
this girl would rapidly acquire accomplishments ? ” 

“ And something more, madame. I fear Léonie has the sad gift of 
genius, with all its mighty power of suffering. She has been an 
enigma—a study to me these three years.” 

““Have you known her so long?” asked Madame de St. Erme. 
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“ And you judge that hers is a nature that can suffer deeply? Ah! 
those coarse people doubtless try an organisation like hers sadly.” 

“ Her relations are not coarse,” I said, a little coldly. ‘And her 
love for them would refine them, if they were.” 

The Countess coloured deeply, and laid her hand upon my 
drawing. 

‘“‘ Have you ever seen in Léonie,” she said, and her voice shook a 
little, “any signs of a sorrow, which led your imagination insensibly 
to depict her here, on the brink of death and despair ?” 

I felt embarrassed at the question, and hesitated slightly in my 
reply. 

“Madame, I have said that Léonie is an enigma to me, and 
whether my imagination—alas ! imagination too often is a prophet !— 
has interpreted her there truly or not, I darenot say. But this I can 
safely avow, that hers is a strong, determined, yet poetic nature, with 
danger in it, and passion, and depth which God in His mercy has 
hidden even from the poor girl herself.” 

Madame de St. Erme rose and came towards me; she was very pale, 
and her eyes swam in tears. 

“I hope you have not judged her truly, sir,” she said, clasping her 
hands. “TI trust Léonie is of a calmer, softer nature than you think. 
You may deem it strange that I question you thus, and that I speak 
thus of Léonie Valmine ; but I have a reason, which you will one day 
know. And then you will no longer wonder at my anxiety. God 
help me! it is perhaps my duty to inflict, for her own benefit, a great 
sorrow and trial on poor Leonie.” 

Whatever curiosity I might feel, I could ask no questions ; so I 
merely murmured a few words, expressive of my pleasure in being 
able to give her any information respecting the Curé’s sister. 

‘“‘ And I trust my opinion has not impressed you unfavourably,” I 
added, eagerly, ‘“‘for Léonie is a most industrious girl, a devoted 
sister and daughter, and I am sure she has a noble heart.” 

“Thank you,” said Madame de St. Erme, laying her hand on my 
arm. ‘Nothing you could say would impress me unfavourably with 
Léonie, but I am pleased with your words of kindness. But this 
power of grief you have observed in her, how can it be dangerous? 
What is there of danger in it? The young forget so soon.” 

“Do they?” said I; and a wistful shadow passed over my own 
face. ‘The shallow, the unfeeling, and the stupid forget, but genius 
remembers for ever.” 

The Countess was silent, but her lips quivered painfully. 

“But the grief, the agony I have seen in Leonie,” I continued, 
“may be only the blind outpourings of her passionate, poetic nature. 
And she works—she works incessantly. The woman or man that 
works will come out of the fire at last, with scarce the smell of 
burning on him.” 

“True, true,” she answered, eagerly. ‘And genius delights in its 
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own development. Oh, I see this strange, rare girl will yet be 
happy !” 

Does she mean to educate her? I said to myself in wonder, being 
greatly puzzled by her language and her interest in Léonie Valmine. 
I might have asked her this question, but the door opened, and a 
young man of about twenty-two entered the room. 

** My son, Monsieur de Villet,” said Madame, and as he bowed to 
to me, she, standing behind him, placed her finger on her lip. 

I thought of the letter instantly, and, blunderer that I was, I fancied 
I saw the whole story clear as in a crystal. 

“This young man loves Léonie,” I said; ‘and his mother, intend- 
ing to inflict on the girl the agony of an eternal parting—perhaps to 
save her from worse sorrow—will console her with the routine of a 
school, and the drudgery of accomplishments.” 

Thus thinking, I looked upon Monsieur de Villet with a jaundiced 
eye. He was handsome, tall, and well-made, but his face was an 
ordinary face; there was no stamp of power on it, no expression, 
beyond a little pride, a little carelessness, a little self-conceit. A 
smooth face, that would take the world easily, never striking itself 
against the roughnesses and sorrows a harsh face would meet with and 
surmount. And as for love—whoever loved him would beat their 
heart against marble—selfish, polished marble, too happy in its insensi- 
bility to understand that human nerves can quiver beneath a careless 
blow. 

“Léonie is mad to love such a man,” I said, gathering up my port- 
folio, lest he should look in it. ‘But then, women always love such 
men, so why do I wonder at it?” 

The young Count talked well, throwing a sort of fascinating grace 
over his chatter of horses, Paris clubs, and barrack-life. Then, in con- 
versation, I discovered he was not Madame’s son, but the only child 
of her first husband, the Comte de Villet. When the rain cleared, 
and I went away, he walked with me courteously to the gate, and I 
ventured to say, ‘I am sorry Madame has no child of her own; she 
strikes me as having a great heart.” 

“Oh, but I am the same to her as her own son,” answered the 
young man, gracefully enough. ‘‘And I never remember any other 
mother. She has been the best of mothers to me.” 

In his eyes, this was all that was necessary to make her happy; she 
had fulfilled her duty to him! He lifted his hat, smiling like a 
gracious prince, and strolled away whistling, with the most careless 
air in the world playing all about him, even in the swing of his cane. 


III. 
I wENT to the Curé’s house the next day, and studied with new eyes 
—if I may use the expression—the three faces presented to my con- 
templation. And as I looked on Madame Valmine’s homely, unin- 
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tellectual, household visage, my heart sank. Could I dare give into 
her rough hands the secret of Léonie’s unhappiness? The girl’s 
nature was like some delicate fabric of gossamer, which a touch would 
destroy; she was one whose very reason might be shaken by injudicious 
treatment or sudden sorrow ; it behoved me, then, to be cautious in 
what I did. 

“Truly, her brother’s hand will be the gentlest and the best to 
guide her,” I said. ‘And his sacred office will help to make her 
deem his counsel the safest and wisest she can take.” 

So I decided I would tell the Curé of the letter—and to gain the 
opportunity, I asked him to take a stroll with me in the wood. 
Léonie, who was sitting by the window, sewing, looked at me keenly 
as I spoke; and then I saw the sign of weeping on her face, the 
dark rims round her eyes, the quiver of the mouth, the flitting shadow 
on the cheeks. I felt half guilty as I met her glance, and yet it was 
my duty to warn her brother. Was that young popinjay, the Count, 
to mar the peace of this quiet family, and I not raise one of my fingers 
to save them? At this moment, as if purposely to strengthen my 
resolve, the Count came sauntering up the village street, riding on a 
showy horse, with all his dogs about him, and that nameless air of 
health and wealth and luxury shining round him which seems the 
very atmosphere of cultivated idleness. 

He rode on slowly, not languidly at ease like an Englishman, but 
vainly, joyously conscious of the many gazers that his good looks drew 
to doors and windows. But I watched Léonie. At the first glimpse 
she caught of his sleek, shining steed, cheek and neck and hands 
flushed crimson; then the tide rushed back to her heart, and her face 
grew like a face in a shroud. But even as the grey whiteness over- 
spread it, she started up, and ran into an inner room. Did she rush 
away to hide herself from the Count’s gaze, or was it for fear her looks 
would betray the truth to others? But he knew the house—he 
surely expected her at the window; for as he passed he bent his head, 
and, with a curious look of scrutiny, scanned the place, half-smiling, 
half-contemptuous. 

Yes, my lord Count, a very poor place, with windows sadly out of 
drawing, a door a world too narrow, and a little garden which would 
scarce hold your family dust. Will it please you to pass on? 

No, it did not please him ; for, catching sight at this minute of my 
sour visage, he bowed to it, and hesitated an instant, as if to speak. 
But seeing me stand still, he raised his military cap, and sauntered on 
as though he had just won some great victory, and was out airing him- 
self in the world’s eye, that it might see his triumph. 

“Come to the wood, my good friend,” I cried to the Curé; “a 
house wearies me to-day.” 

“ Ah, you know the young Count?” exclaimed Madame Valmine. 

** Only since yesterday,” I said, ‘“ when his mother introduced him 
to me.” 
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Glancing sideways at the door, I saw Léonie standing there, 
listening breathlessly. 

“His mother!” cried Madame. “Have you seen our dear lady? 
Ah, I hope she is happy now.” 

“Has she ever been unhappy?” I asked. 

“Yes. When she was young, she loved our Count, and they were 
going to marry ; but his mother—the proudest lady that ever stepped 
—broke off the match. She suffered terribly, I have heard, and her 
beauty went like a shadow ; but after a year or two, she married the 
Count de Villet, and he took her off to Paris. And there she stayed 
till he died, and then she came back to her own country . 

“Then is she of this neighbourhood?” I said, interrupting her 
eagerly. 

“Not quite: her own chateau is about twenty miles from this, and 
she spent her year of widowhood there ; then returned to Paris. But 
our Count, who had never married, came home from foreign lands 
about that time, and they were wedded a few months ago. Ah, I 
hope they will have a child; it will be sad for the Countess to be 
childless in both her marriages.” 

Léonie was standing against the side-post of the door, and as her 
mother talked, she clutched it tremblingly, and there came upon her 
face a look of anguish that I long remembered. 

‘But the Countess has a gallant son in that young man,” said the 
Curé, as he took his hat down from its peg. 

“The young Count de Villet?” returned his mother. ‘He is no 
son to her. I mind him when his father came to the Ardennes, a 
suitor to Mademoiselle. A headstrong boy he was then—mischievous 
as animp. You remember him, my son?” 

The Curé nodded assent. ‘But a good-looking boy,” he said, 
kindly. ‘My father’s house and farm,” he continued, turning to me, 
“were close by the lands and chateau of Madame de St. Erme’s 
father; so you see, my mother remembers her when a girl, and knows 
all about her first engagement being broken, and after this her marriage 
to Monsieur de Villet.” 

“And a mighty fuss there was,” said Madame Valmine. “You 
know, a marriage broken off ruins a girl’s prospects of happiness. 
That’s how Mademoiselle came to marry a Frenchman, and a man 
old enough to be her father, and a widower besides.” 

‘“‘But, doubtless, her first husband’s child is a good son to her, 
and compensates her for being childless herself. What do you say, 
Mademoiselle Léonie ?” 

I asked her this, anxious to see how she would bear a question 
addressed to her respecting the young Count, but I scarcely expected 
her agitation would be so terrible. 

“TI cannot say anything,” she cried out, in a sharp voice. ‘ How 
should I know what mothers feel? I dare not probe a mother’s 
heart. I can tell you what a child feels—a child who is obliged to 
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desert mother, brother, home, and all it loves—I can tell you ¢haz.” 
And holding out both her hands towards us quiveringly, she set her 
teeth upon her lips, and so held in the cry that shook upon them. 

“Léonie! Léonie!” exclaimed the Curé, “what ails thee lately? 
Is there some trouble on thy mind, my child?” 

He put his arm about her as he spoke, and for a moment she 
yielded to that kind embrace; then she dashed his hand aside, with 
cruel passion, and her whole face flamed as with sudden shame and 
anger. 

“Do not ask me—do not caress me, Gabriel,” she said, gathering 
her arms across her bosom with a shudder. ‘It is nothing I can 
tell to thee ; I will speak to my confessor. ’Tisa point of conscience, 
mother ”—and she looked at Madame Valmine pleadingly—“ so thou 
could’st not quiet my soul if I told thee all.” 

The Curé sighed heavily. ‘‘ May the don Dieu give the good Curé 
of St. Erme wisdom to set thy soul at peace, my sister,” he said, as, 
bowing his head to his mother, he and I passed out at the door. 


IV. 


Amonc the peacefullest shadows of the wood, where the quiet wrapped 
us about like a cloud from heaven, I told him of the broken fountain, 
and the letter I had found in the lichen-lipped shell. 

“Tt was certainly from the Count,” I said; “the man is making 
love to her from idleness.” 

“But he and his mother have only been at St. Erme a month,” 
returned the simple Curé. 

“A month is long enough for a man like him to win a girl’s ear 
and heart. There, I have told you what I thought it was my duty 
to tell. I leave the rest to you.” 

The poor Curé was very pale, and he put his hand helplessly to 
his brow. : 

“T know so little of the world,” he said; “aid me with your 
counsel. What shall I dotosave her? If she loves this young man, 
she will perish of sorrow.” 

“You can choose what you will do,” I answered, “whether you 
will speak to the Count, or to his mother, or to Léonie herself.” 

““T have never yet spoken to my sister of her lovers,” he said, his 
cheek flushing a little; ‘and there has been no need; hitherto she 
has repulsed all admirers. Ah! I always feared she would love a 
gentleman.” 

“Tam not surprised at that,” I said; “her ways are not the ways 
of the peasants around her.” 

“So you have remarked her air and manner?” continued the Curé, 
sorrowfully. ‘Doubtless, in that lies the root of the unhappiness 
which I have seen in her, since she has grown old enough to think. 
She does not feel at home here; there is a craving in her nature for 
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the refinements that the instincts of her blood tell her should be 
hers. I am certain she is of noble birth.” 

I looked at him in an astonishment that held me silent. 

“Do you not know that Léonie is a foundling ?” he asked. 

“ A foundling !” I repeated. 

“Yes, a child from the Foundling Hospital. I had a baby sister 
who died, and my mother, grieved for the infant’s loss, went to the 
hospital and asked for a child to nurse. They gave her the little 
Léonie, and she has loved her ever since as her own child. At 
twelve years of age, the foundlings are given up to the hospital by 
their foster-family and are then generally placed out as servants, or 
apprenticed to some trade. But there are exceptions to this rule. 
At that age, the hospital pays no longer towards their support, but it 
permits the foster-mother to retain the foundling, if she and the child 
both wish it; and, unless very poor, they often desire it, for the 
affection between them is very great, and few families are- pleased to 
part with a child, who for twelve years has been one of themselves. 
My mother and I both agreed we would never let Léonie leave us. 
That is how she came to be my sister, monsieur.” 

I grew agitated as I listened. This little history, like a key, un- 
locked for me so many of Léonie’s sad feelings. 

“Everyone in the village knows Léonie is a foundling,” continued 
the Curé ; “‘ but as she has been with us ever since she was an infant 
the fact of her not being really my mother’s daughter is seldom 
spoken of; indeed, it is almost forgotten. And as for poor Léonie 
herself, we are everything to her; and she, of course, has never known 
any other home than ours.” 

“ And yet you fancy she is unhappy or discontented ?” I said. 

“She has been gloomy this three years past,” he answered, sadly. 
“ And now, if she loves this young Count, I fear she will be wretched 
indeed.” 

' “Ts there any hope of his marrying her?” I inquired. 

‘Marry a foundling!” cried the Curé. ‘There is no fear of a 
Count de Villet doing that.” 

“ And I think the Countess de St. Erme intends to hinder even a 
chance of such an alliance,” I said. And then I related to him her 
strange conversation with me. 

“Léonie will never accept money or gifts for renouncing her son’s 
love,” he cried; “but she is so eager to learn, that the offer of 
instruction may tempt her. I will speak to her, my friend. I will 
warn her against the love of this frivolous young man. I will see his 
mother also ; perhaps she will take him back to Paris.” 

Here our conversation ended, and I went home wondering I had 
never guessed before why Léonie was unlike her family, and why her 
grace and delicacy had impressed me as something strangely anomalous 
with her position. And what are her thoughts? Does she ever 
dream of the mother that forsook her, the father who was a curse to 
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her from the beginning? Does she really feel the stirrings of ancient 
and proud blood within her? Is she ambitious, restless, weary ? 
Perhaps, dimly feeling some pride of race in her own veins, she 
deceives herself in the thought, that this young Count will recognize 
the signet of nobility upon her, and will marry her, and restore her to 
the place from which her parents flung her. 

Poor Léonie! it is no marvel there is a seal upon thy face, which 
my undiscerning eyes failed to deciper. It must be a strange, an 
awful feeling, not to know one’s parentage—to put forth one’s hand 
blindly in this great universe, never hoping to clasp a relation—to 
know one stands utterly alone, the world a blank around us, no 
name, no part, no inheritance written in it anywhere for the foundling. 
Even his share in the past is taken from him, and sealed up in darkness 
and mystery. For him there is no ancestry, no links going down 
into honoured graves, and reaching thence to heaven ; no holy family 
memories, no thought of father, mother, brother, and sister ; nothing 
but this great loneliness, this wistful craving of the soul, this cry of 
the heart for natural ties. 

Ah, me! And is it the shadow of all this I have seen on Léonie’s 
face? And does there rest upon her proud spirit a darkness, which is 
half a curse and half a contemptuous pardon, for the parents whose 
selfish sin and silence have wrought in her soul this evil ? 

I was sitting alone that evening, thinking of this poor girl, with a 
pity ever growing fresher and deeper, when the Curé entered abruptly. 
He was in great distress. 

“ Léonie confesses having seen the Count, but she denies having re- 
ceived letters from him,” he said. ‘And she will not promise not to 
speak to him again. Ah! my friend, I can see her heart is breaking, 
and I am in despair.” 

“But she will not permit this selfish man to blind her to her duty,” 
I said, soothingly. ‘‘ Take courage, Léonie will not inflict sorrow on 
her mother and brother.” 

I spoke more hopefully than I felt, for I thought the girl’s character, 
and the melancholy circumstances of her birth, impelling her towards 
romance and mystery, would greatly tend to strengthen a misplaced 
and ambitious love. 

“Duty!” said the Curé, sorrowfully. “It is to that very word that 
Léonie clings. It is her duty, she says, to see the Count. And my 
entreaties, my prayers, my affection, only drive her into a kind of mad- 
ness. She fell on her knees at last and besought me so passionately 
to cease to torture her, that in very pity I came away.” 

On hearing this, I could only wonder how love could so blind an 
honest conscience ; and I looked on the simple, kindly face of the 
young Curé, deeply commiserating his grief. 

“ At all events,” said I, wishing to comfort him, “ if Léonie forsakes 
her home, she cannot disgrace you and Madame Valmine, since she 
is in reality no daughter to her, no sister to you.” 


bi 
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** No sister to me!” exclaimed the Curé ; “ Heaven forbid such a 
thought should enter my soul!” 

His earnest face, always somewhat wan, grew pale and haggard as 
he spoke, and he rose to leave somewhat hurriedly. 

“I am sorry if I have pained you,” I said, grasping his hand. 

“Foreigners can scarcely understand,” he answered, “ how com- 
pletely a foundling becomes one of the family who adopt it. My 
mother and I never remember that Léonie is not of our blood.” 

His eyes met mine in saying this, and there was a something in 
them that startled me. Then, too, for the first time it struck me, 
what a young and handsome man he was, and his goodness, his piety, 
his simplicity seemed grander and more worthy of respect, being 
shown as they were by one, for whom life—were he any other but a 
priest—would be filled with the illusions and temptation of youth. 

When he left me, his image remained on my mind, with a curious 
sensation of pain around it, and I began telling myself that we were 
all wondrous blind to the silent battles, the untold martyrdoms, the 
fiery victories going on around us in the hearts of our neighbours. 


Vv. 


I caME home from fishing late, and placed my well-filled basket 
on the table with some triumph, but my disdainful housekeeper scarcely 
glanced at it. 

“ Here is a letter, sir, for you,” she said, ‘‘ and a man-servant from 
‘the chateau has been waiting for an answer all the afternoon.” 

So her curiosity about the letter swallowed up her interest in my 
fishing ; and to show myself superior to so vulgar a feeling, I took the 
epistle with an air of supreme indifference. 

It was from Madame de St. Erme, asking me courteously to dine 
with her one day in the ensuing week. 

“Shall I accept this invitation, when I truly think the young Count 
a sorry scoundrel ?” I said to myself. But in spite of this mental ex- 
postulation, I did what the rest of the world would have done. I wrote 
and said, I should be delighted to have the pleasure, &c—the truth is, I 
would not on any account have deprived Madame Rodiére of the pride 
she would feel in telling all the village I was going to dine at the 
Chateau of St. Erme. 

‘“‘ Ah, here is another letter,” she said, ‘‘ but I would not give it 
until this important one was despatched. It is only from the Curé’s 
sister, wanting another English book, no doubt.” 

I tore open the note, and read thus: 


“TI entreat you, Monsieur, to meet me this evening at the fountain 
in the park at St. Erme. I will be there at seven. I go to the Curé 
of St. Erme to-day to confess.—LEOonIE.” 


It was past six now, so after a scanty meal I hurried away on 
VOL, XXXIV. x 
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horseback ; and tying my horse to the park-gate I sauntered towards 
the fountain. 

It stood in a lonely and neglected part of the grounds, and as I 
drew near it, I saw Léonie standing there with the Count by her side. 
He stood hat in hand, bending towards her, in an attitude of mock 
deference I thought. And once he stooped and would have touched 
her hand, but she drew back, shrinking against the fountain, and then 
he bowed to her with a vexed air and strode away. 

I did not intercept him, for he went towards the house, and I 
reached Léonie just as his figure disappeared between the trees. She 
was not watching him, her eyes were bent towards the ground, and 
when she lifted them at my approach there was neither the joy nor 
fear of love in them. 

“Léonie, I am here; why do you wish to see me?” I said, kindly. 

“Oh, Monsieur!” she cried, clasping her hands, “ comfort them 
when I am gone—console them when they see my face no more!” 

“ Léonie, are you mad? What are you going to do?” I ex- 
claimed. 

“IT am going to leave them for ever,” she answered. “I am asked 
to desert my home, my mother, and—and Gabriel, and I have almost 
consented to do this ——” 

“Then you do a wicked and ungrateful thing,” I cried, “and one 
that will plunge you into sin and death. Pause, child, before you 
forsake your duty thus.” 

“My duty!” and her bent head fell upon her hands; “It is my 
duty—my terrible duty to do this—there is no hope for me—no 
escape. I must do this, or go into perdition, body and soul.” 

Her agony shook her whole frame, and I dared not speak for a 
moment till she was calmer. 

““Léonie, you are mistaken; it cannot be your duty to destroy 
yourself, to fling yourself into eternal shame and misery for a sinful 
love.” . 

My words seemed to pierce her very heart, for after one quick look of 
dismay and anguish, she hid her face from my sight. I think she 
prayed, for starting suddenly to her feet, she pointed upwards. 

‘God, who has opened this way for me to escape, will not permit 
me to do that,” she said. ‘‘Do not plead with me for my own 
soul,” she added, wildly. ‘Speak of his: tell me that I have no 
right to drag him into the ways of perdition. Oh, sir, the sin of my 
heart is killing me?” 

The sudden way in which she flung her outstretched hands towards 
me, the wild agony in her eyes, showed me how terrible in its strength 
was her passion for this man. 

“Léonie,” I said, softly, “calm yourself. The sinner who owzs his 
sin is half saved already. Cease to meet the object of your love ; flee 
from the man who agitates your heart thus, and earn his gratitude, his 
blessing for the sacrifice you make. You are right to think of his 
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peace, as well as of your own ; why should yours be the hand to draw 
him into the broad road that leadeth to destruction ?” 

She listened to me, weeping. 

“ Leave him then,” I continued, “ leave him for ever ; even without 
a farewell, if you have not strength to say it. Do not hesitate; the 
gulf which stands only a few steps from you is horrible in its depth.” 

“Go on !—go on !” she said, flinging her hands towards me again 
for a moment, and then covering her face as before. 

“ You told me to plead with you for his sake, Léonie, not your own; 
so for his sake, I say, never touch his hand again, never see his face 
again, but part with him now and for EVER!” 

Ah ! may I never hear again from human lips such a cry as broke 
from hers, as she fell forward on her knees and seized my hand. 

‘You have saved me,” she said. “I have strength now to obey 
you. Come with me at once.” 

She dragged herself on her knees towards me, and grasped my wrist 
as the drowning clutch a hand. 

“Come! come! if I linger a moment I shall lose my strength. 
Now !—let me save him now! If you unclasp my hand, I am lost.” 

I raised her, and to my amazement she directed her swift steps to- 
wards the chateau. _I still grasped her hand tightly, and her excite- 
ment was so great that her speed and strength seemed supernatural. 
I would not check her in her design. ‘She goes,” I thought, “to 
tell the Countess she renounces her son, and accepts the propositions 
that have been made to her.” 

I spoke to her but once during that hurried, fevered walk. 
when we were at the great doors of the house of St. Erme. 

“Léonie, you have done well. God will bless you for it. You 
could never be his wife, you know.” 

She turned a white face on me, with the shadow of a great horror 
falling over it like a veil; her lips moved, but I heard no sound save 
the word “ Wife! Wife!” like someone repeating a wild echo in mad- 
ness. I had no time to soothe her, for a servant opened the door, 
and in a moment we were in the presence of Madame de St. Erme. 

She was paler than when I saw her last, and she sat listlessly on 
her velvet couch, as though life was a weariness to her. But as her 
eyes fell on us, a sudden change came over her face, and she said 
* Léonie !” in a surprised, anxious tone. 

Then Léonie went towards her, trembling as she went, and holding 
out her hands, as the blind do, gropingly. 

“T am come,” she said—she faltered, she raised her heavy eyes 
tear-laden to heaven, as if for strength. “I am come,” she said 
again. “I have forsaken them for ever. Mother, I am yours— 
take me!” 

Tke words were a cry of anguish, and her hands, as she flung them 
forward, quivered. But Madame de St. Erme sprang towards her, 
and caught her in her arms as she fell. 


It was 
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“‘She is my daughter,” she said, turning her streaming eyes towards 
me. “Léon! Léon!” 

Her piercing cry brought from an inner room, a tall, careworn 
man, with white hair, and singular grey eyes. This was Monsieur de 
St. Erme. There was no need to tell me he was Léonie’s father. I 
saw on his face, as on hers, the marks—the scars rather—that betray 
a passionate nature; and the likeness between them was vivid. 

“Oh Léon, she has come to me of her own accord! she will love 
me now.” 

I pitied Madame de St. Erme. There was a world of tenderness, 
of sorrow, and of trembling, half-fearful joy in these few words; and 
her quivering voice lost itself in sobs and kisses as she tell on her 
daughter’s neck. As for Léonie, she lay pale, cold, and speechless 
in her mother’s arms, opening her eyes only when her father stooped 
and pressed his lips on her forehead. At this she struggled to rise 
and kneel before him, her cold hands, unresponsive to his caress, 
being crossed on her bosom. But the Count raised her hurriedly. 

“My poor injured child,” he said, and his voice broke. ‘ May 
Heaven forgive thy mother and myself all our wrongs towards thee. 
All we have is thine, and all we ask in return, Léonie, is a little love 
—only a little, my child.” 

“Kiss thy father, Léonie,” said Madame de St. Erme, in a tone 
tear-broken and pleading. 

The girl obeyed her ; but her lips shook, and I saw no light of love 
on her pale, cold cheek or in her deep, sad eyes. 

* Lionel,” said the trembling Countess, “I will take our daughter to 
my room, till this cruel agitation is calmed. She shall lie down and 
sleep in my bed, and I will watch by her.” 

I wish I could convey in words the ineffable tenderness, the movher’s 
soul and heart, the pride, pain, and pity, that spoke in Madame de 
St. Erme’s accents as she uttered this. 

Then she turned to her husband. ‘And, meanwhile, Léon, you 
must explain to Monsieur the meaning of all this. You have assisted, 
sir, at a painful, yet joyous, family scene. If your persuasions brought 
Léonie to us, you shall have my life-long gratitude.” 

“‘Yes, he persuaded me,” said Léonie, dreamily. Then, like one 
awaking from some terrible sleep, she broke forth in heart-rending 
accents: “Comfort them! console them for me! answer to them 
yourself for my loss. It was your doing—I have listened to you. I 
hold you responsible for their peace.” There was such a mist before 
my eyes, that, save for the pressure of the Countess’s hand on mine 
tn passing, I should not have known she and Léonie had quitted the 
room, till the sudden silence told me I was left alone with Monsieur 
de St. Erme to listen to his story. 


(Zo be concluded.) 





HER ONE CHANCE: AND HIS. 


HERE she is,” said Dot, as a tall, slight figure with a trailing 

black dress and a scarlet shawl came around the corner by 

the lime trees, and walked slowly towards them. ‘“ That’s Miss 
Maverick—and, oh, Reginald! she’s lovely.” 

“Is she ?” said Reginald, a little dubiously, ‘I shouldn’t ”—but 
the near approach of the stranger kept back the remainder of his 
sentence, and with his lowest bow he expressed himself ‘ delighted ” 
at meeting Miss Maverick, when Dora introduced him. 

“My cousin, Mr. Lanster, Katherine.” 

Miss Maverick bowed in answer, took a calmly critical survey of the 
young gentleman, and after saying a few words to him and his com- 
panion, walked towards the house. 

**So that is Reginald Lanster,” she said to herself. ‘‘ Dot’s fate !— 
lucky little goose !” 

“You think she is ‘lovely,’ do you?” debated Reginald, when 
the tall figure had passed by. ‘‘ Not very good taste on your part, I 
think, Miss Dora:” but, oddly enough, he turned his handsome head 
and looked after her for all that. 

‘* What did you say she was, Dot >—a music mistress ?” 

“Yes,” answered Dot; “our musicteacher at school. When papa 
was calling the other day to see me, she was in the room giving me 
my lesson. He heard her name and spoke to her, and it came out 
that he and her father were great friends in early life, and he invited 
her to come home with me for these holidays. Mr. Maverick was a 
Colonial merchant, or something of that, and affairs got bad = him 
and he died.” 

“ And so the daughter has to teach music !” 

“Yes ; such a pity! Such toil it is! And she isso nice!” ran on 
Dot. “I am sorry you do not like her!” 

“T did not say I disliked her, ” contended Reginald, who liked to 
have everything his own way, conversation included. “ How can I 
like her or dislike her, Dot, when I never before set eyes upon her ? 
She is a grand young woman; I concede that; and perhaps will 
improve on acquaintance.” 

“There! Improve!” 

Reginald laughed: he was fond of teasing little Dot. She would 
be eighteen this month, and had come home for good; he was 
twenty-one. Both of them were wealthy: and according to family 
plans and projects, in two years more they were to become man and 
wife. 

‘“* Never mind,” said Reginald, loftily. “ I say she may improve on 
acquaintance ; meanwhile, let us talk of something else.” But still 
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when a turn in the path brought the graceful figure, with its scarlet 
and black draperies into view again, he turned his head and looked 
after her once more. ‘She walks well,” said he, “like a Spaniard, 
and they are the most graceful race of women I know.” — 

“‘ How was it you only got here this morning, Reginald ?—and are 
you come to make a long stay?” 

**That’s as may be,” answered Reginald, passing the first query 
over. ‘Depends, perhaps, upon how you treat me.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Dora. ‘Why, we always treat you well. Papa 
and mamma are always glad to see you.” 

“ What a dear, simple child it is!” thought the young man, superior 
in his three years’ elder wisdom. 

He made better acquaintance with Miss Maverick in the evening. 
Her dark, oval face looked well by gaslight; her eyes were large and 
lustrous ; her heavy black hair, braided in a coronet and destitute of 
ribbon or ornament of any kind, was a wonder in itself; and although 
her dress was so plain that, on another woman, it might have seemed 
almost “ dowdy ”—her tall, graceful figure made it seem a garb fit for 
a princess. 

Her manner pleased Reginald. She was ladylike, quiet and digni- 
fied ; brilliant, too, he found in conversation when he heard her talking 
with his uncle. Mr. Lanster, a pleasant, well-informed man, seemed 
much struck with her. 

“A fine woman,” commented Reginald to himself. “I rather 
admire her.” But the “fine woman,” apparently ignorant of his 
kindly feelings, was unapproachable and distant all the evening. 

The next day it was the same, and the next, and so on, until at last, 
Reginald Lanster—handsome, petted, conceited fellow that he was, 
became fairly piqued by the singularly chilly manner of the “poor 
teacher,” towards whom he would have been unusually suave and 
amiable. 

Katherine Maverick, never thinking to offend or slight him, looked 
upon him as aboy. Little more than a boy was he yet—only twenty- 
one ; a handsome, idle, good-natured, good-for-nothing boy. He had 
left college before his time, had come into his property, and felt very 
much disposed to have a “regular good time” of it. He was vain; he 
had been made much of all his life; and he had been falling in and 
out of love continuously since the remote period when he had first 
donned a pair of boots. 

He had been deeply in love with no less than three young ladies 
since coming down from college ; but when he started on this visit to 
his uncle’s he made his mind up to devote himself to Dot only during 
his stay. But he found Dot rather much of a baby, or a schoolgirl, 
yet. And several days went on. 

“ Dot is a darling,” he said, meditatively, as he strolled down to 
the beach alone one afternoon; Dot having been borne off to make 
gome stately “calls,” in which Regy flatly refused to participate, 
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“Such a dear, little, kittenish thing, so different from that Miss 
Maverick. Still she’s hardly—Halloa!” for a sudden turn, around 
a jutting rock, caused him almost to fall over a dark-robed lady, who 
sat there gazing out to sea. 

“‘T am sure I beg your pardon,” he said, lifting hishat. ‘I didn’t 
know you were here.” 

The soft dark eyes were turned slowly uponhim. “ Ah, it is you,” 
she said, with a smile, which made Regy wonder how he had ever 
thought her plain. ‘I often come here—I like to watch the sea.” 

The slender hand drew her dress away slightly from the other end 
of the rock on which she sat, and Reginald, emboldened by the smile, 
gallantly asked permission to seat himself beside her. 

It was astonishing how quickly they became acquainted. Miss 
Maverick, on the sands alone, and all to himself, was very different 
from Miss Maverick in company: and Reginald soon found himself 
talking and laughing with her freely, as though they were-quite old 
friends. 

Not until the slanting beams of the sun warned them of the flight 
of time, did they think of returning homeward ; and, then, as Miss 
Maverick, drawing her shawl around her, rose to go, he said with a 
boyish directness, which once in a while came to the surface through 
all his affectations: “I like you a great deal better than I thought I 
did. I hope I shall have a chance to talk with you again.” 

“Thanks for the wish,” she answered, laughing softly, and then 
they separated, she going slowly towards the house, and he waiting 
behind on the beach to indulge in a cigar: and, for a wonder, thinking. 

‘* By Jove, she’s a splendid girl! That little stupid Dot’s nothing 
beside her. I must cultivate my friendship with Miss Maverick. 
What a shame that she should be ateacher in Dot’s school. She’s 
a true lady, if ever there was one.” 

After that, they met often ; by accident, as it seemed to Katherine. 
Sometimes on the beach, or in the shady garden, or in one or other 
of the quiet rooms of the pretty little house—for this was only Mr. 
Lanster’s seaside residence. 

“ Regy seems to be very studious all on a sudden,” observed Mr. 
Lanster one day. ‘ He doesn’t care to go out with us at all; he is 
always strolling out in solitude with a book.” 

Alas for Regy’s “solitary studies!” The book which accompanied 
him was generally used as a hassock for Miss Maverick’s trimly-booted 
feet, and Regy himself was studying quite another volume. Mrs. . 
Lanster did not often invite the teacher to accompany herself and 
daughter on these visits; the little open carriage held but two besides 
the coachman ; and Regy was sure to find her on the beach or among 
the rocks, Then perhaps they had a little study together, that of 
some seductive book of poetry. 

This was all very nice and pleasant ; still it was dangerous. Regy 
knew it ; perhaps Miss Maverick knew it. Regy knew perfectly well 
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that if the real state of affairs was discovered he would be sent home 
to his mother in disgrace, and that there would be, as he expressed it, 
‘a devil of a row all round,” and Miss Maverick suspected that her 
stay with Mrs. Lanster might be of extremely short duration, should 
the full extent of her intimacy with the young heir become known. 

Both knew this, and yet, perhaps this knowledge was partly that 
which made the situation so pleasant—a spice of danger is always 
fascinating ; and so, as the days passed, Regy found himself doing 
precisely the thing which he ought not to have done, falling tremen- 
dously in love with this fine girl, fathoms deeper than he had ever 
gone before. 

And Katherine Maverick? She laughed at him, petted him, scolded 
him, and called him a “ foolish boy,” unconscious that she daily made 
the net stronger and stronger. She was not a scheming woman, nor 
a hard-hearted woman, but she was poor, and sick to death of her 
hard life, and perhaps this rendered her less scrupulous than she 
would have been. Besides, why did they think her not good enough 
to pay visits with them?—that stung her; why did they leave her 
alone to Regy’s society ? If Reginald Lanster some fine day asked her 
to marry him—ah! what a prospect it would be! Should she say 
Yes? It seemed to be her one chance of lifting herself out of her un- 
desirable life. One consideration would be a drawback to it, and 
that was Dot. 

The child was so honestly fond of her, she confided all the secrets 
of her innocent heart to her, and the chiefest of these was about 
her cousin Regy. Katherine felt a little conscience-stricken as the 
girl talked to her on this subject. ‘I love him so dearly,” Dot said 
one day; “I wouldn’t tell anyone else in the world but you, you 
seem like a sister now, and I know you can be trusted.” And thus, 
with her curly head on her friend’s shoulder, she would talk of 
Regy and herself and of the “some day” which was coming in the 
future. 

One Saturday afternoon, when Mr. Lanster returned from town, he 
brought with him a friend, Mr. Sarmiento. Dora observed that she 
supposed it must be a Greek name, as Mr. Sarmiento was a Greek 
merchant ; very rich and powerful. He lived in a beautiful house 
near town, and had one little girl, but no wife, for she was. dead. A 
tall, fine man of some six-and-thirty years, sensible, well-informed, 
with a pleasant voice and manner. 

He sat next to Katherine at dinner and seemed greatly pleased 
with her; and was with her afterwards during a good part of the 
evening. 

“That’s a very nice young woman you have staying with you, 
Lanster,” he remarked to his host, when they went out together, with 
their cigars, for a short stroll the last thing. 

*‘ Ay; so I think,” warmly replied Mr. Lanster. ‘You remember 
Maverick, who was in the Colonial trade seven or eight years ago?” 
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* And made that fiasco in it before he died? Yes.” 

“Not his fault, though. John Maverick was honest as the day.” 

“His misfortune, then. I dare say it wasso. Well, what of him?” 

“This is his daughter.” 

“No!” exclaimed Mr. Sarmiento, in surprise. “ Ais daughter— 
and teaching in a school!” 

‘““What would you?” quietly returned the host: ‘‘Maverick’s means 
died with him—and his wife died of grief soon afterwards. The poor 
girl had nothing left to live upon; so she remained in the school, 
where she was being educated, as music-mistress, and I fancy— 
as general drudge.” 

“Poor girl, indeed! She seems to me to deserve a happier fate,” 
concluded Mr. Sarmiento. 


It was Thursday, the sixth day of Mr. Sarmiento’s stay. Other 
visitors also had been coming and going. Most of the leisure time of 
that gentleman seemed to be devoted to Miss Maverick: when he ' 
was not obliged by courtesy to devote it to others. He certainly 
enjoyed talking with her, their conversation often turning on her late 
father and the years gone by. If she went on the beach, he would 
join her there; if she sat in the shady nooks of the garden, he would 
be sure to find her. At night she sang the songs he liked and asked 
for: and she sang very sweetly. Reginald Lanster felt that he should 
like to drown Mr. Sarmiento. 

Reginald had fallen desperately in love with Katherine. He had 
been in love several times before, but was. never, he thought, as much 
in earnest as now. He wandered about in a torment of mind incon- 
ceivable: partly caused by jealousy, partly by indecision—for he could 
not quite decide whether to brave his mother and all the Lanster 
family, and offer Katherine his hand; or whether to let his love die 
away by-and-bye, as it had died for all his former flames. 

On this day, Thursday, watching Katherine, his aunt, and one or 
two more ladies, attended by Mr. Sarmiento, start off to walk to some 
ruins in the neighbourhood, the young man felt especially bitter. 
“Why don’t you come also, Reginald ?” called out Mr. Sarmiento, as 
he ran past him at the door to catch up the ladies; not, however, 
waiting for any answer. 

“Hang him!” muttered Reginald, considering himself unreasonably 
ill-used. It was not altogether about Katherine, his grievance; it 
was on the score of neglect as well. Formerly he was all-in-all in the 
household ; now nothing was cared for but this old Sarmiento. 

In a frightful temper, he went off to the beach. Dora followed, 
slipping her hand, cousinly fashion, within his arm: all unconscious, 
poor child, that he no longer saw in her “the sweetest little girl in 
the world,” but an emissary of unkind fortune, whom he could not 
help showing temper to. . 

It was hard upon her; altogether hard. Regy put it more strongly 
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and called it, in self-reproach, “devilish mean.” But there seemed 
* to be no help for it ; and would not be until that wretch was gone. 

‘* How long does that fellow mean to stay, Dot?” he cried. 

“What fellow?” asked Dot. 

“That Sarmiento.” 

“Till Tuesday next, I think. I fancy he and papa are going up 
together. Don’t you like him, Regy? We all do.” 

“T should like to shoot him!” ferociously avowed Reginald. 

“Oh, how can you! Why, he is very nice-looking. His hair is 
as bright as gold.” 

“Hang his hair!” growled the young man, as he shook off Dot’s 
gentle hand and strode away from her. 

Poor Dot, not understanding matters in the smallest degree, sat 
down on the sands and cried a little. What was it that she did, that 
she had been doing for days past, to offend Reginald, and make him 
sO cross and captious? 

Evening came. Reginald was as much out of sorts as a fairly well- 
behaved gentleman could be. What with one impediment or another, 
two whole days had passed since he spoke to Miss Maverick—save 
in the ordinary commonplaces of the family circle—and he was 
feeling decidedly savage. To add to his annoyance, Miss Maverick 
seemed in no wise to sympathise with his discomfort, or even to notice 
his state of mind. 

He sat moodily in a corner, watching her with jealous admiration, 
for she was looking her very best. The soft white dress that she 
wore was perfection, with the scarlet fuchsias drooping at her throat 
and in her black braids, and her pale face was made even more 
brilliant and striking, by contrast with the fair red and white dames 
around her—and Reginald was driven almost to desperation by a well- 
meant word from his aunt. 

“‘ Miss Maverick looks wonderfully well to-night,” said that smiling 
matron. ‘I shouldn’t be surprised if Mr. Sarmiento were growing 
really interested in her. What a fortunate thing it would be !—and 
he is a good man.” 

“‘T wish you’d not talk nonsense, aunt !” came the peevish retort. 

‘Well, it may be nonsense; I dare say it won’t turn out to be any- 
thing else,” laughed Mrs. Lanster: “but the best of us are match- 
makers, you know. Have you a headache to night, Regy ?—you 
seem out of sorts.” 

**Ves,” he nodded, “an awful headache.” Headache and heartache 
also, he might have added, had he dared. Mrs. Lanster moved away, 
leaving him in a fever of impatience. 

There, at the opposite end of the room, stood Katherine, in her 
stately beauty ; and Mr. Sarmiento at her side talking with her. 

“‘ How is it that you shun me?” abruptly demanded the young 
fellow, accosting her when hé got an opportunity. 

“But I do not shun you,” she answered, smiling. 
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“You do. You are ever with—with somebody or other,” re- 
torted Reginald. ‘ Why, it’s days and days since we had one of our 
pleasant walks by the sea.” 

wt tt he 

“Don’t you mean ever to go for a walk with me again?” 

“Indeed, yes—if you wish me to. I will go for a walk to-morrow 
morning if you like, the first thing after breakfast.” 

His brow cleared a little ; his tones grew smoother. 

“ That is a bargain, mind you, Miss Maverick ; a promise.” 

“To be sure it is. I will keep it, weather permitting. Dot °— 
touching that young lady’s arm, who was approaching Katherine 
with a message from her mother—“ will go with us.” 

This was not exactly what Mr. Reginald wanted ; but he could not 
decently object to Dot’s company. Katherine was called upon to 
sing ; and no more was said. 

In the morning they took the walk, the three of them, the weather 
being all sunshine and sweetness. Rather a long walk they made of 
it, strolling hither and thither, and did not get home until close upon 
one o'clock. There, news awaited them: Mr. Sarmiento was gone. 

“ Gone!” exclaimed Dot. ‘Why, what’s he gone for? He said 
nothing about going at breakfast.” 

“No,” said Mrs. Lanster, “I do not think he decided until later. 
He had some business letters this morning, and was uncertain whether 
to go or write. He made his mind up all at once; and he left his 
best adieux to you all.” 

“Much obliged to him,” returned Regy, in a semi-sarcastic, semi- 
jesting tone. ‘Is he gone for good?” 

“Oh yes,” said Mrs. Lanster. ‘Quite for good.” 

At which assurance Mr. Reginald went into the seventh heaven. 

“Miss Maverick,” began Dot, that same day, when the two girls 
were alone together, “do you know that mamma is disappointed.” 

‘What at ?” innocently asked Katherine. 

“At Mr. Sarmiento’s going off in this abrupt way, without saying 
anything to you.” 

Katherine, who was leaning half out of the open window, thought- 
fully twirling a carnation about in her fingers—they were in her bed- 
room—turned to look at Dot. 

“But why? he could not help it. What should he have to say to 
me, more than to you and Reginald?” 

Dot laughed. ‘Don’t be angry, Katherine, but mamma has been 
privately nourishing a little romance. Mr. Sarmiento was so greatly 
taken with you ; he seemed to like so much to be with you and to 
talk to you, that she thought he might have some intention of—of 
proposing to you.” 

Katherine Maverick stared like one puzzled. “Oh Dot!” 

“Have I offended you?” breathed Dot, for the tone was half an 
angry one. “I did not mean to.” 
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**No, my dear, you have not offended me: I was only surprised,” 
spoke Katherine Maverick. ‘‘ Believe me, Dora—and I hope you will 
repeat this to your mother—that neither by word nor by look did 
Mr. Sarmiento ever hint at such a thing. Such an idea would not 
have crossed his brain for a moment, and I am sure it never crossed 
mine. The whole world might have heard every word he said to me. 
He used to converse on general topics—and about my dead father— 
and sometimes he .would speak of his little gir_—Emma.” 

“Well, it was a notion mamma took up. But, Katherine—could 
you not see that he liked you?” 

“The word, ‘like,’ has various bearings, Dot, my dear. Mr. Sar- 
miento liked me as an acquaintance; I feel sure of that: and I saw 
that he did, rather, seek to converse with me. Once or twice a very 
ambitious idea did creep in, in regard to the why and the wherefore : 
but not the outrageously ambitious idea that you hint at, child.” 

‘** And what is your ambitious idea, Katherine ?” 

Katherine blushed. ‘I know I must be very foolish, Dot ; but I 
fancied it just possible that he might be thinking I should make a 
suitable governess to his child.— And what a change it would have 
been for me from that school! That is the only notion that ever 
entered my mind upon the subject, Dora, upon my honour.” 

‘Yes, that would have been nice for you,” sighed Dot. “It is all 
at an end now.” 

“‘ Quite at an end: and I was silly. No harm is done, my dear.” 

Katherine Maverick spoke the truth. Mr. Sarmiento seemed as far 
above her, in regard to any closer connection, as the sky; and she had 
never glanced at anything so preposterous. A grave, sensible, good 
man, rich and grand and great, and good-looking withal; and she a 
poor music-mistress ! 

She hated the prospect of returning to the school, and to its drud- 
gery; from which there was never any intermission from Monday morn- 
ing till Saturday night, no elevating companionship, no interchange 
of higher thoughts. If she could but escape it! her heart felt faint at 
times at the very hopelessness of the wish. 

A few evenings after the departure of Mr. Sarmiento, when the 
stars were beginning to peep out in the heavens through the deepening 
twilight, Reginald betook himself to the terrace with his cigar, and 
sat down there out of humour. The house was very silent. Dora 
was spending the day with a young friend, and Mrs. Lanster retired to 
her room when dinner was over, complaining of indisposition. Miss 
Maverick disappeared also—and that was the sore point with 
Reginald. 

“She might have been civil enough to stay with a fellow,” he 
grumbled, tilting himself back in the light chair. ‘“ Did she fear I 
should eat her ?—There’s the moon now!” 

What harm the unoffending moon could do him, rising above the 
trees in its beauty, he best knew. But his meditations were none of the 
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pleasantest, his mind was on the rack. To be, or not to be, was the 
momentous question he was always debating with himself. 

The leaves rustled gently in the cool night breeze ; beyond that, no 
sound was audible. The cigar finished, Reginald folded his arms, 
and fell into a waking dream. Light footsteps aroused him from it. 
Miss Maverick was coming up the garden, her scarlet shawl folded 
round her shoulders over her white dress. 

“You out here!” exclaimed Reginald. His face, illumined by the 
moonlight, showed his delight more plainly than words could have 
done. “I was thinking how awfully solitary it was. Do sit down 
a minute ; here’s a chair.” 

“‘T was so restless,” she answered, smiling, as she took the chair. 
“T think I must have felt like Herodias’ daughter—compelled to 
wander: and so I wrapped myself in this great shawl and went out. 

“What was it my aunt hinted at, during dinner—just a word or 
two—about your going away? What did it mean?” 

“‘T did not hear it. But I am going to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow!” echoed Reginald. ‘Was it purposely kept from me?” 

“Tt has not been ‘kept’ at all from you, that Iam aware of. I 
only knew it myself to-day.” 

“TI thought you had another week to stay here?” 

“To-morrow is the day I am due. Mrs. Lanster wrote to Miss 
Poole to beg for another week for me, and had her answer this morn- 
ing—no, I must go back to my duties at the time appointed, Your 
good aunt did not tell me until just before dinner.” 

“It’s shameful !” cried Regy, much disturbed. 

“Tt is worse for me than for anybody else,” said poor Katherine. 
* After all these pleasant days here to have to return to Purgatory!” 

“That’s a strong word,” said Reginald. 

She smiled faintly. ‘It is what the girls have christened the 
school. Shall you think of me sometimes when I am gone?” 

“Think of you!” repeated he with feeling, his young face pain- 
fully earnest. ‘ Katherine! must you zeally go?” 

“Why, of course I must,” she answered, her own face full of pain. 

“You must not go.” 

“But I must go. What else can I do?” 

“You can marry me,” he replied, so suddenly that he was almost 
startled at himself. ‘I love you, Katherine, and you know it.” 

“No, no,” she whispered in agitation. 

“ But I say Yes, yes. Katherine, you cannot ¢hink of leaving me 
to despair. What would my life be worth to me now without you? 
Oh, my love, be mine!” 

She turned to him with an impulse of tenderness, took his hand 
and clasped it between both of hers. 

“You are very generous, Reginald, and I thank you; I thank you 
truly. But it must not be. Think of your family !” 

“ Bother my family!” was the energetic response. “I want you 
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for my wife, not my family’s.” Nevertheless a qualm of conscience 
took him as he spoke, in spite of his bravery and his defiant feeling. 

She slightly shook her head; se knew. ‘Reginald had released 
his own hand and imprisoned hers. . 

“ Besides ””—rather hesitatingly—‘ our ages are incompatible. I 
am older than you.” 

“TI am twenty-one. I am my own master.” . 

“T am twenty-five,” she quietly rejoined. |‘‘ You—forgive me, 
Reginald, for saying so—are but a boy.” 

“TI am not a boy,” retorted Reginald. ‘I am master, I tell you, 
of myself and of my fortune. It is two thousand a-year; it will be 
more later.” 

Two thousand a-year, versus her life of toil! What a vista it was! 
—what a temptation ! 

“ At twenty-five a woman seems quite old, compared with a boy of 
twenty-one. The world knows it to be so, Reginald.” 

“ T am old enough to know my own mind and heart, and I love you, 
Katherine. _ Oh, my dear one, I cannot give you up!” 

She had risen; one slender hand lay on the elbow of the chair, 
with the other she held her shawl together at the throat; and 
Reginald, his handsome face full of entreaty, stood beside her. 

‘‘ Katherine, speak to me,” he said. But she stood silent. 

It was her one chance, she told herself; the one only chance she 
should probably ever have in life. Here was Reginald Lanster willing, 
pleading, to make her his wife in love; no more dreary teaching, no 
more worrying care. It was an overwhelming temptation: but still . 
Katherine Maverick stood silent. 

On the soft hand which rested on the chair, a golden band with a 
sapphire stone glittered : it was a ring which Dot had given her ; and 
it brought the loving, innocent little girl forcibly to her remembrance. 
She thought how the child had opened her heart to her in perfect and 
entire trust when whispering of her love for Regy. She thought how 
fragile and delicate the girl was—how cruel would be the shock to her 
when she learnt the extent of the treachery enacted against her by the 
two beings she esteemed most in all the world: “ and she loves him,” 
added Katherine. ‘No, I cannot do this.” 

The warm pressure ef Regy’s hand fell on hers, hiding the ring from 
view. ‘Why do you hesitate, Katherine?” he breathed. But she 
stood yet in silence. 

It had not quite passed, the temptation. How strong it yet was, 
she never afterwards liked to recall. 

“Treachery, and worse than treachery,” she thought; “ treachery 
in more ways than one, and to others beside Dot. Shall I thus 
requite Mr. and Mrs. Lanster—who have been kindness itself to me? 
—worse than all, shall I store up for myself before heaven a remorse- 
ful conscience that would never be at rest? No, no, #0. Painful days 
and weary nights to my life’s end, rather than that.” 
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* Katherine ! ” he murmured softly—and then his face came nearer, 
bent closer, and for a single moment he drew her head down on his 
shoulder, and pressed his lips to hers. 

“Don’t, Reginald,” she faintly cried, drawing away and standing 
erect before him. “It was a great temptation, but my better angel 
was with me and I have conquered. What you ask can never be— 
do you not see what treachery we should both be guilty of—I 
especially? It has been very pleasant here, pleasanter, I dare say, 
than any time for me will ever be again, but to-night ends it.” 

“Can you be so cruel!” he burst forth, his eyes filling. 

“You may think me cruel now, but you will know better in 
time, and then you may thank me. Perhaps in the days to come, 
when you and Dot are a happy husband and wife, you will invite me 
to stay a week with you. But I shall never come here before that. 
We will say good-bye now—and I thank you for all, Reginald.” 

Some feeling in his own heart told him she was right. He clasped 
her to him with a great sob, and took another kiss from her lips. 

And so, the next day, Katherine Maverick went away. back to 
the dreary school, with the good wishes of Dot and all her friends, 
but with a lonesome, weary ache in her heart. 

“T shall never forget you,” breathed Reginald, as he saw her into 
the carriage; “you might have made my life’s sunshine, Katherine,” 

_ She smiled faintly as she waved her hand to him in the distance. 

“It was my one chance,” she thought again: “but I am thankful my 
resolution held out, not to take it. And now for Purgatory !” 

She had been back in Purgatory only a week or two, when one 
morning a servant came to the class-room with a message: A gentle- 
man had called to see Miss Maverick. 

Very much surprised, Katherine, pencil in hand, and _ black-stuff 
apron on—as all the teachers were required to wear—went to the 
parlour, and saw Mr. Sarmiento. He had come to ask her to be 
governess to his little daughter. 

“Oh, I should like it; I know I should like it,” she said, her 
face beaming with pleasure. ‘ But I’m afraid - 

“ Afraid of what ?” asked Mr. Sarmiento, smiling. 

“IT do not think Miss Poole will release me.” 

“Supposing Miss Poole does release you—is it what will suit you ? 
—what you deem yourself fitted for—the charge of one little girl?” 

“T truly think so,” answered Katherine. 

“She is rather a rebellious child and requires firm management. 
My good old aunt, who lives with me, and has much indulged her, 
confesses that Emma is getting beyond her control. But dear Aunt 
Rachel is just as mild as milk, and Emma knows that quite well.” 

“T do not fear being able to train her,” spoke Miss Maverick, with 
a beaming face. “I shall begin by making her love me.” 

“ Just so; make her love you,” returned Mr. Sarmiento ina pleased 
tone. “I need not say, Miss Maverick, that you will be entirely as 
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one of ourselves in my home ; regarded as a visitor, not as a governess. 
And with regard to remuneration, Rachel thought about a hundred 
a-year—if you would consider that sufficient.” 

‘“‘A hundred a-year!” cried Katherine, breathlessly. “For me! 
Why I only get twelve pounds here. That is why I have to dress so 
plainly.” 

“Then we will say it is settled,” returned Mr. Sarmiento. 

“Oh, if it might be!” sighed Katherine, her ardour damped. 
** But there’s Miss Poole.” 

‘“‘ Kindly leave Miss Poole to me.” 

‘*T should not like to seem ungrateful—and she has just raised my 
salary,” debated Katherine. “Two pounds more. Until this term I 
had but ten.” 

‘*T will settle matters with Miss Poole,” he answered, laughing. 


Two years later. Reginald Lanster and his young wife were on a 
visit to Mr. and Mrs. Sarmiento. 

‘What geese we were in those old days, Katherine!” exclaimed 
Reginald, in a moment of confidence: for he was just as out-spoken 
as ever. “So silly and foolish.” 

‘ Speak for yourself, if you please, sir,” laughed Mrs. Sarmiento. “I 
think I was the contrary. Ah, Reginald, fate and fortune judged 
better for us than we were inclined then to judge for ourselves. Had 
I been the goose implied, you might be a less happy man now than 
you are. We should never have suited one another, you and I.” 

“Well no, I dare say not,” candidly acknowledged Reginald. 
*“You’d have been too clever for me; too sensible. Dot is the 
dearest little wife in the world, but she has not a bit of cleverness 
in her ; she gives in to me in all respects.” 

Just so,” said Katherine. ‘ And JZ should have lectured you, and 
kept you in order—which you’d not have liked. Whatever 3s, is right, 
you know. There is a far wider truth in that assertion, Reginald, 
than the world generally realizes.” 


“Yes, I thought of Katherine as my possible wife when I was 
staying those few days with your father and mother,” answered Mr. 
Sarmiento to Dot, when they were conversing together of old times. 
‘‘] was very much taken with her. I came home and talked it 
over with Rachel ; she was always telling me I ought to marry again ; 
and we agreed to invite Miss Maverick here as the child’s governess, 
that I might have the opportunity of seeing more of her, and deciding 
for it or against it.” 

“ And you decided for it,” nodded Dot, approvingly. 

“TI did; and shortly, too. Dear Katherine! I often think it was 
heaven itself that threw the chance in my way.” 
; F. P. A. 
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R. AND E, TAYLOR 
EVELYN CHOSE TO GO INTO THE LITTLE ROOM WHERE THEY HAD TAKEN LUNCH, 
AND SAT DOWN IN SILENCE, 





